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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE EDUCATIONAL, 
LITERACY AND SOCIAL NEEDS OF THE HIS- 
PANIC COMMUNITY 



FRIDAY, MARCH 20, 1987 

House of Representatives, 
Congressional Hispanic Caucus, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Los Angeles, CA. 
The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:23 a.m., in room 350, 
Public Works Building, City Hall, 200 N. Spring Street, Los Ange- 
les, CA, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins, Chairman, presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hawkins, Martinez, and 
Torres. 

Staff present: Ricardo Martinez, Mauro Morales, Pat Benson, 
Lupe de la Cruz, Leticia Hernandez, Jeff Fox, Tod Bullen, Martha 
Lopez, and Alma Candalaria. 

The Chairman. The hearing will now come to order. 

The hearing is ^jintly being conducted by the Education Labor 
Committee with the participation of the Hispanic Caucus. The 
Chair would like to make a brief statement. 

During the 100th Congress, most of the major federal, elementary 
and secondary education programs are scheduled for reauthoriza- 
tion. Among those programs are chapter 1, bilingual and adult edu- 
cation. In addition, the committee is deeply concerned with the 
very high drop out rate which continues to undermine the econom- 
ic future of our students. 

The Speaker of the House, Mr. Jim Wright, has put the Adminis- 
tration also on notice that our country cannot be competitive with- 
out a system of education which assures that all of our nation's 
children receive an equal educational opportunity. 

Today, we have a very impressive list of witnesses, and we are 
eager to hear their perspectives on these issues. Before doing that, 
however, let me first of all recognize two of our distinguished col- 
leagues who are present here today. 

First, because he is one of the active members of the Education 
and Labor Committee, I would like to call on Congressman Marti- 
nez for a statement that he may care to make at this time. Mr. 
Martinez. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I am glad that you have asked for this hearing here today, and I 
am g'ad to be participating in it. This hearing today I hope will 
focus a little bit on bilingual education. 

(1) 
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I think this is one of the most important issues for our country 
as well as the 100th Congress today. 1 don't think it is any more 
important anywhere than here in the State of California, because 
there is over half a million limited English proficient students in 
California, two out of every five Hispanic and American Indians 
drop out of school. 

These are the same minority peoples being forced onto welfare 
roles because of lack of education. And this language barrier is not 
only affecting our students but older citizens as well. As the Los 
Angeles Time^ reported last year, 40,000 applicants for adult Eng- 
lish classes would be turned away in the Los Angeles Unified 
School District alone because classes were already full. 

The goals of the bilingual education program are some of the 
most important issues facing us today. Learning English is one goal 
of the program, but building the knowledge needed for effective 
citizenship and for tomorrow s jobs is probably the most important. 
A child who is not proficient in English is not prepared for life in 
the U.S.A. 

It is our responsibility to offer that child a chance to be a respon- 
sible member of this society. We cannot go back to the days when 
80 percent of the children who lacked English proficiency simply 
dropped out of school and out of society. 

A recent GAO report titled ''Bilingual Education, A New Look at 
the Research Evidence/' requested by this chairman, our chair- 
man, Chairman Hawkins, has made it clear that the experts in 
education oppose the Secretary of Education and the Administra- 
tion's views on bilingual: education. 

The Secretary and the Administration should realize tha^ while 
it is the popular view that English should be the only language 
used in the United States, they should also recognize that unless a 
vehicle is provided for language minorities, these children will 
never become English proficient. 

The President and the Secretary of Education must understand 
that English proficiency cannot be acquired v/ithout education any- 
more than our democracy can survive without educated people. We 
are here today because so many people believe this and disagree 
with the Administration and the Secretary of Education. 

Today, we will look at this issue and at different proposals to 
decide how best to assist our minority language citizens to become 
English proficient and better citizens. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Matthew G. Martinez follows:] 

Pkepared Statement of Ho.\ Matthew G Martinez, a Representative in 
CoNGKEss From the State of California 

I am glad t~j be participating in this hearing today focusing on bilingual educ::- 
tion. This issue ir important for all of America— but maybe nowhere more impor- 
tant thai* our State of California. 

There are more than half a million limited English proficient student' in Califor- 
nia. Two out of every five Hispanics and American Indians drop out of school These 
are the same minority students being forced onto welfare roMs because of a lack of 
education. 

This language barrier is not only affecting our students but our older citizens as 
well As the Los Angeles Times reported last year 40,000 applicants for the adult 
English classes would be turned away in the Los Angeles unified school district 
alone because the classes were already full. 
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The goals of the bilingual education program are some of the most important 
issues facing America today Learning English is one goal of the program, building 
the knowledge needed for effective citizenship and for tomorrow's jobs is perhaps 
the most important. A child who is not proficient in English is not prepared for life 
in the USA. It is our responsibility to offer that child a chance to be a responsible 
member of this society. We cannot go back to the days when 80 percent of the chil- 
dren lacking English proficiency simply dropped out of school and society. 

A recent GAO report, titled Bilingual Education- A New Look at the Research 
Evidence, requested by the chairman of this committee, has made it clear that the 
experts in education oppose the Secretary of Education's and the administration's 
views on bilingual education. The secretary and the adminibuation should realize 
that while it is a popular view that English should be the only language used in the 
US., they should also recognize that unless v vehicle is provided for language mi- 
norities, these children will never become English proficient 

The President and the Secretary of Education must understand that English pro- 
ficiency cannot be acquired without education, any more than our democracy can 
survive without educated people. 

We are here today because so many people believe this and disagree with the ad- 
ministration and the Secretary of Education. Today we will look at this issue and at 
the different proposals to decide how to best assist our minority language citizens to 
become English proficient. 

The Chairman. Thank you. I should have indicated that Mr. 
Martinez is also chairman of the Committee on Employment Op- 
portunities which has been the committee spearheading the drive 
not only for equal employment opportunities but also for full em- 
ployment. And so we wish to acknowledge his leadership in that 
particular field as well. 

No one actually spearheaded the drive to bring us to the West 
Coast to open up a series of hearings more than the chair of the 
Hispanic Caucus, and I am very pleased to yield at this time to 
Congressman Esteban Torres for his statement. 

Mr. Torres. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will try to be brief. 

I want to express my sincere appreciation both to you and Con- 
gressman Martinez for being here this moining. I can't thank the 
both of you enough for your efforts to improve education in our 
country. Many years of shrinking budgets, neglect and inattention 
have strained the ability of educators to provide quality education. 

Under the leadership of Chairman Hawkins, the Committee has 
once again made education a top priority in our country. In fact, 
recent gains in education ha^e been registered in the State of Cali- 
fornia. The latest test scores of California's high school seniors 
show rising marks for the first time in many years. These im- 
proved test scores suggest that the education reforms which re- 
quired more demanding curricula and better paid teachers have 
been successful. 

While these scores are a positive sign, Hispanic and other minor- 
ity students have special problems and needs that test scores 
cannot measure. The need to improve the quality of education has 
never been more vital than it is now. 

The gravity of the situation requires immediate steps to attack 
the problem. The purpose of this hearing this morning is to gather 
information in order to support congressional efforts aimed at re- 
ducing the incidence of Hispanic dropouts and adult illiteracy. 

As the chairman pointed out, during the lOOth session of Con- 
gress, most of the major federal elementary and secondary educa- 
tion programs are scheduled for reauthorization. I strongly believe 
that the information obtained at this meeting here today will 
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enable the Education and Labor Committee to present Congress 
with legislative initiatives to insure Hispanic Americans and other 
minorities better educational opportunities. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Esteban E. Torres follovy^s:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Esteban E. Torres, Chai.'iman of the 
oongrkssional hlspanic caucus 

I want to expres)S my sincere appreciation to Chairman Hawkins for convening 
this important hearing on education. I want to also thank Congressman Martinez, 
Congressman Roybal for thei»* participation in today's hearing. 

I cannot thank Chairman F'^'vkins and the other members of the Education and 
Labor Committee enough for their efforts to improve education in our country 
Many years of shrinking budgets, neglect and inattention have strained the ability 
of educators to provide quality education. Under the leadership of Chairman Haw- 
kins, the Committee has again made education a top priority for our nation. 

In fact, recent gains in education have been registered in the state of California. 
The latest test scores of California's high school seniors show rising marks for the 
first time in many years. These improved test scores suggest that the education re- 
forms which required more demanding curricula and better paid teachers have been 
successful. While these scores are a positive sign, Hispanic and other minority stu- 
dents have special problems and needs that test scores cannot measure. 

The need to inprove the quality of education has never been more vital than it is 
now. This is especially true for Hispanic Americans. Education statistics for Hispan- 
ics present a grim picture. Half of Hispanic adults are considered functionally illit- 
erate and will require literacy assistance. The situation is even worse for young His- 
panic students who enter high school, because half of them leave before they receive 
a high school diploma. 

The gravity of the situation requires immediate steps to attack the problem The 
purpose of the hearing this morning is to gather information in order to support 
Congressional efforts aimed at reducing the incidence of Hispanic dropK)uts and 
adult illiteracy. During the 100th Congress most of the major federal elementary 
and secondary education programs are scheduled for reauthorization. I strongly be- 
lieve that the information obtained this morning will enable the Education and 
Labor Committee to present Congress with legislative initiatives to ensure Hispanic 
Americans better educational opportunities. 

The Chairman. Thank you. The Chair would simply make one 
statement by way of clarification. The point has been made that 
federal pr grams in the field of education are targeted in special 
groups, and that is precisely true. 

The fact that we are in Los Angeles today focusinif on problems 
which may impact most heavily on minority communities, Hispanic 
and other minority communities, is not that we do not want to ap- 
proach the general problem of illiteracy, and it certainly does not 
indicate that this group alone, a particular group alone, contributes 
to the great illiteracy rate in this country. 

Recent estimates by the Department of Education indicate that 
somewhere between 60 and 75 million adult Americans are func- 
tionally illiterate in ou*- nation. Now that obviously means that a 
majority of them are native White Americans and not these special 
groups. 

But in focusing on the special groups, in a sense, we use them hs 
a proxy that may indicate what is not being done and what should 
be done in the schools and thereby get us to the much larger prob- 
lem. And so I hope that we will address the problem in that way, 
that we in a sense are solving the problem of America and not 
merely the problem of any special group even though that special 
group may be heavily/ impacted. 
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We have an excellent group of witnesses, and we would like to 
call them in panels. The first panel will consist of Mrs. Shelly Spie- 
gel-Coleman, consultant, English as a Second Language, Los Ange- 
les Office of Education, and the California Association for Bilingual 
Education. 

The second, Mr. Elias Galvan, Principal, John Glenn High 
School, Norwalk. Is Mr, Galvan present? Thank you, Mr, Galvan. 

Ms. Hilda Solis, Trustee, Rio Hondo College, Whittier, California. 
Would those witnesses be seated. May the Chair also indicate to 
them as well as to other witnesses who may be present tha^ ^he 
testimony which you have presented to us and your written state- 
ment will be entered in the record in its entirety, and it will not be 
necessary, may I advise you, to read every word from the state- 
ment, because we would like to have an opportunity to discuss with 
you some of the statements that you have made to ask questions, 
and to not only benefit from your testimony, but obviously to edu- 
cate all of us I think, the audience is small enough to be treated in 
a very informal manner, so that I th'nk in the question and answer 
period, we will be better able to develop some constructive points 
that otherwise we might not be able to make. 

Certainly, wish to welcome the witnesses to the hearing, and we 
will hear first from Mrs. Shelly Spiegel-Coleman. Ms. Coleman, we 
have heard from you before, but we are delighted to welcome you 
back. 

STATEMENT OF SHELLY SPiEGEL-COLEMAN, CONSULTANT, 
ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE, LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION, CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION FOR BILIN- 
GUAL EDUCATION 

Ms. Spiegel-Coleman. Honorable Congressman Hawkins commit- 
tee members, and gi ^sts. I am Shelly Spiegel-Coleman. I am an ESL 
Consultant for the L.A. County of Education here on behalf of my 
superintendent, Dr. Stuart Gothold, who wished to convey to you 
his regret that he was not able to be here, but it is my pleasure to 
h^ able to be here in his position. 

In addition, I am here on behalf of the California Association for 
Bilingual Education for which this year and the last year I am 
serving as their president. We have over 2,000 members and 36 
chapters up and down the s^ate, and again, we are pleased to be 
able to provide you with testimony. 

Since I am serving a dual role, I want to talk a little bit about 
Los Angeles County and I am also going to talk about the state pic- 
ture to do justice to both of my positions here. 

As Congressman Martinez said, there are over 500,000 limited 
English proficient students enrolled in our schools here in Califor- 
nia. As of the last census in the spring of 1986, there were 567,564 
students enrolled in K-12 in our schools. Out of that proportion, 46 
percent of those students reside right here in schools in Los Ange- 
les County. So you can see within our county as well as the state 
there is a huge need for special services to this population. 

Most of those students, are enrolled at the present time in all 
English setting. Only 41 percent of our identified students in Cali- 
fornia are presently served in bilingual classrooms. The rest of the 
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students which is 59 percent of that large niimber are enrolled in 
all English settings where they receive assistance maybe anywhere 
from 20 minutes a day to two to three hours a day of assistance 
from an all English assigned classroom teacher to a paraprofession- 
al. 

And so the misnomer that we are inundated with bilingual class- 
rooms and that students are receiving an abundance of primary 
language instruction just is not the reality here in California. The 
vast majority of limited English proficient students are in all Eng- 
lish settings. 

Simply stated though for us, and I think that is what we would 
like to share with you is our feeling is the goals for bilingual educa- 
tion are one that we want students to learn English, two, we want 
them to do well academically, and three, we want them to feel good 
about themselves. 

In audiences that I have been with all over the state, and I imag- 
ine if I had the opportunity to be with Secretary Bennett or Sena- 
tor Hayakawa, I think those goals would be felt by all of us. Where 
the debate usually enters in is how are we going to get to those 
goals. What are the means by which we will have students gain 
those proficiencies. 

In California, we have done a lot of work in the area of bilingual 
education, and we do have a sound theoretical and research base 
for our projects. Projects that follow five general principles here in 
California have had exemplary results. The principles I have listed 
in the testimony, and you can look at. I will just sort of summarize 
that. 

What we found is that projects that build in good instruction, se- 
rious and rigorous curriculum in the student's home language and 
at the same time provide English, daily English instruction usually 
get us better results in English academic work than any other pro- 
grams. 

In addition, projects that look at how students /elate to each 
other, how they relate to teachers, and how they relate to their 
school environment, those projects generally produce the best Eng- 
lish resuHs. The manner for which we choose how to teach English 
also determine whether the project is going to have good results or 
not so terrific results. 

Programs that adhere to these principles as I said generally have 
exemplary results. I want to talk to you about a few of those pro- 
grams. One of them is close by here. It's the Eastman Avenue 
School in Los Angeles Unified. It's a program that has had unani- 
mous support by the Board of Education. It's been on MacNeil 
Lehrer, it has been on national news. It has been in many of the 
newspapers all over the United States. 

It is a school that has 1,500 children, 91 percent of them are His- 
panic, a K-6 school. In kindergarten, 90 percent of those children 
do not speak English. Spanish is their primary language. 

The school over five years ago entered into agreement with the 
state department to take a serious look at how they delivered bilin- 
gual services to those students. They worked with the principles 
that I just described to you, and they redesigned their school to be 
consistent with the principles and research. 
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In just five years, two years ago, and continuing now, the re- 
search at that school shows thai: the present sixth graders are now 
achieving in English, reading, writing and math at or above grade 
level norms. That is over the district average. That is over their 
region average, and that is over state averages. And that is a 
school that is highly impacted and is doing exceptionally v/ell. 

In another district not far frovp. us, Baldwin Park Unified School 
District, they took a look at four of their schools who have also a 
serious, rigorous bilingual program. They followed the students 
who began with them in Spanish reading in kindergarten, and they 
looked at them over the grades. 

By fifth grade, over 100 of those children who had begun with 
them in kindergarten are now achieving also at or above grade 
level norms in English academic work. In Montebellow School Dis- 
trict, in your hometown. Congressman Martinez, last year they 
completed a longitudinal study for which they will be collecting 
data this year and next year. 

That study showed the students, the sixth grade students who 
had left the bilingual program and had now entered all English 
classrooms. Th^ looked at over 100 of those students. Those stu- 
dents are scoring at almost the identical English proficiency scores 
as their English counterparts on their districtwide English reading 
placement tests. 

I could go on and on, and I really do have lots of examples about 
districts here in L.A. County who have those kind of results. Those 
are not just peculiar instances. Those are consistent results that we 
are seeing now over and over again. And if you asked me about 
some of the districts in your communities I might be able to tell 
you a little bit more about them. But in terms of the state, I 
wanted to talk about one other district and then conclude my com- 
ments. 

San Jose Unified School District is one of our largest districts 
here in California. They also took a look two years ago, they took a 
look at their district wide bilingual program and had an evaluation 
study dene oi it. They looked at their students also, over 800 of 
them, who had been mainstreamed into all English classrooms 
after they finished their work in the bilingual program. 

Out of those 800 students, the average scores for those students 
who were then enrolled in all English classiooms who had devel- 
oped English fluency showed that the students were scoring at the 
54 percentile at reading, the 57 percentile in language, and the 61 
percentile in math in English testing. 

The exceptioral part of that is is that their English teachers who 
now that children were working with referred them to the gifted 
and talented program at a rate of 36 to 39 percent of those stu- 
dents are being referred to the gifted and talented program. What 
we are trying to say is that our bilingual programs that are run 
well where the administrators take them seriously and the district 
support them, the sludents do not only learn English, but they 
leave doing exceptionally well, if not better than their English 
counterparts. Almost one out of every two students in San Jose bi- 
lingual program gets referred to the gifted and talented program. 

Los Angeles County in California looked to Washington for direc- 
tion and for policy. When the Secretary of Education and Congress 
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ant' national studies released comments on oducational practices 
for language minority students, it greatly affects us here in the 
school districts u'> and down the State. 

We urge you to direct the Administration and the Congress to 
compile reports on those exemplary projects, and we would be will- 
ing to work with you. We think it is essential that the story about 
really what is happening in the districts is told and that the results 
of fhe students are heard. And it is our feeling that when more and 
more of these get cut, less and less of the people will be able to say 
what they say about hew the programs don't work. 

So we would b'ke to work with you to do that. In addition, an- 
other national and state-wide issue is very, very important to us for 
these programs to work well, and that is the shortage of bilingual 
teachers. We think it is time for another National Defense Educa- 
tion Act type program to shrink, and to fill the gap of the need for 
bilingual teachers. 

Districts, and state departments of education ought to be recom- 
mending that bilingual teachers receive incentives and stipends for 
their increased abilities. These teachers have additional certifica- 
tion requirements and have additional workloads, and they need to 
be compensated for it. 

If we were to be able to publicize our successes and recruit more 
bilingual teachers, we feel the issue of bilingual education would 
not be as politically charged as it is now because people would see 
that in fact our students are learning and speaking English very, 
very well. In California, we are proud of our educational practices 
that we support for language minority students. We need your con- 
tinued dedication to the education of our students, and I would 
really like to thank you for allowing us the opportunity to testify 
today. 

The Chairman. Well, thank you Ms. Coleman. 

Ms. Spiegel-Coleman. I would just like to say that in your pack- 
ets I have included some of the studies for you to take back with 
you, just a few of them. And so we would like for you to keep those. 

The Chairman. We will take some of theni back to "Irs. Pendas 
Whitten also. 

[The prepared statement of Shelly Spiegel-Coleman follows:] 
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DOS f\CD 
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Honoiable Congressriur Hawkins and conmiccee members, I am Shelly 
Spiegel-Coleman, ESL Consultant for the Los Angeles County Office 
of Education and President of the California Association for 
Bilingual Education (CABE) . I am testifying on behalf of my 
^uper inten'^ent , Dr . Stuart Gothold who is honored to have been 
asked to provide the committee with information so important to 
the lives of thousands of children in Los Angeles County In 
addition,^ I am testifying on behalf of CABE and its 2, QUO menbers 
and 36 chapters. 

Todav I would like to share with you information about ^he need 
for bilingual education and the success stories of many projects 
in Los Angeles Countv and throughout the state. I will conclude 
oy cornxoents with sotrc suggestions for national policy that would 
positively impact our ability to meet the needs of California's 
language minority students. 

As of spring of 1986 there were 567,564 students enrolled in 
California schools whose facility and skills in English were 
identified as lir^'ted. Vorty-six percent of these students reside 
in schools in Los Angeles County. These large numbers should 
indicate the need for special services to assist ''he students in 
acquiring English and competing academically wiL.. their English 
speaking peers. Only 417. of all limited English proficient students 
are currently enrolled in bilingual classrooms. The rest (597,) 
of the students are enrolled in all'English classrooms and rccci 
min'mal assistance by their assigned classroom teacher or u 
paraprofcssiona 1 for anywhpr. frnta 20 "limtfs to two-to-thrse ho*jrs 
daily. The vast majority of limited English proficient students 
receive all 'vnglish instruction under the present state program 
guidelines . 

Simply stated,^ the goals of bilingual education are to have students 
learn English,^ do well acadenically and feel gord about themselves. 
Very few people, including Secretary Benet. and U.S. Senator 
Hayakawa,< could disagree with these goals. It is the neanj to 
achieve them that usually draws the most heated debate. 
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The programs I will describe to you are based upon five basic pr inc iples 
which are listed below. 

1) Language proficiency is the ability to use language for acadciiii purposes 
as well as being able to comtnun icatc . The goal of bilingual education 
IS to develop English un^tiage proficiency . 

2) For students who do not yet know and speak English, the two most mportant 
factors toward assuring success in schoc' are good skills both m the 
home (first) language and in English (the second language) 

3) Students who have good acadetiiic and language skills in their home (f.rst) 
language are assured of doing well in English (their second language). 

A) For students to learn English quickly and effectively, the English lessons 
must be understandable and the school environnent .leeds to make then 
feel good about themselves. 

5) How limited English proficient students see themselves, and their language 
and culture, affects thiiir interactions with teachers and other students 
and,- in turn, affects their success in school 

Programs that adhere to these principles al wa vs have good results. Bill ngua 1 
programs which do not achieve the three previously stated goals are either 
poorly implemented or just neglected or ignored bv school administrators 
and policv makers. 

One very successful program is located in a school verv close to our meeting 
place. Eastman Avenue School, xn Los Angeles Unified School District, has 
received unanimous support fro© the Los Angeles School Board and national 
attention through MacNeil Lehr and najor newspapers Eastman Avenue, wii»i 
the help of the State Department of Education, viesigned a program to 
specifically implement the ""ive principles previousl' stated. 

It is a school of 1,500 students who are 997. Hispanic. Ninety percent of 
the kindergartners are limited in their English skills After five years 
of program implementation,^ l e results show that only 107. of the sixth graders 
are limited English proficient and the sixth*grade students score grade 
level in English reading and math. In Baldwin Park Unified School District 
four schools developed a rigorous bilingual program design. By tifth grade, 
students who began reading in Spanish in ktnrfpfggrte" scored Tic grade level 
in English reading and math. A longitudinal studv of reclassified sixth 
grade United English proficient students in the bilingual program in the 
MontebeUo Unified School District,^ conducted by the Center for Language 
Education and Research of UCLA, was completed last year. The study showed 
that English reading placements for reclassified LEP students did not 
significantly differ from fluent English proficient students on districtwide 
basal reading levels. As the evaluators stated, "This finding is important 
•nee It validates both the bilingual instruction and reclassification 
procedures used by the district m -he education of LEP students/' 
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Results like these are available from many ocher locations in Los Angeles 
County such as ABC and Pasadena Unfled School Districts. ScaCevide ve have 
nuoerous studies to point to that indicate LEP students are doing 
exceptionally veil in English academic work after participating in a bilingual 
program. In San Jose Unified School District a review of the total district 
program shows that students who attain English fluency on the average achieve 
at the 547. in reading, 577. n language and the 61^ in math 

I could go on and on uno on with these success stories. What I want to 
say is that. 

1) Bilingual education when properly implemented is the best English language 
academic program for students who come to school with <± language other 
than English,; and 

2) We have the knowledge and cxp' rtisc to design and implement quality 
bilingual prograus. 

Los Angeles County and California look to Washington for direction and policy. 
When the Secretary of Education, Congress or any national studies comment 
on educational practices for language minority students, it affects all 
of us. We urge you to direct the administration or the Congress to compile 
the data on effective programs nat onaUy. Expertc in the field should 
look at these exemplary programs and create policy based upon these successes 
not based upon some biased opinion In your packets Los Ange'es County 
and CABE have submitted some of these district evaluations for your 
information 

Another ^'le of national and statewide importance is the shortage of 
bilingual , ichers. Congress should react to this shortage as we did in 
the sixties over science, math and foreign language teachers. We need a 
new National Defense Education Act that would place a high priority on 
recruiting and training new bilingual teacherr. States and local districts 
sh<"jld be encouraged to offer incentives to bilingual teachci's. Teachers 
who have additional certification requirements and arc asked to do additional 
work should be compensated for their excellence. 

In California we are proud of the educational practices we support for 
language minority students. We need your continued dclication to the 
education of our students and thank you for the opportunity to testify today. 
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Background 



Thi* ( dliforiiia |i AAh m h<N>1 N>vtcm h.v> >>uff< rrti a (Ir.inuiu 
inrrraM' in (ln)|x>ui mic w hi< h ha» ni<»ir t h tn doubUsl fnxii 
14 ix'itinl m l<JTOl(» }2 {x-noni in J'**<1 

A U»v ^iiKeli'sl mfuHJsJMM)! DtsirMt sludN < <>n<lii< t*«<l in 14s4 
i(h>n1ifM>(iM>\rr4]f«.1oiNM)itt h c-ontnliuu**! m N'u<1pnt> IcaMnK 
Mh<M>l prior lo itWiMnj? d Uigii mJukiJ diiilonia |xx)r nni<li>\, 
|m*Knan() famih |>r«»Wem> »ntl work n'sx)nMlnliiirs 

In n>N|M>nM> lo (he »im\Mti){ inimlMT ■>[ <)r(i|>i>til<> .tiid in iin1«r 
lo avMM high M h<)o> >t inlent > w h»> iio»'<i a \ Arwi\ iif (h1u( .tt iomI 
o|>1lon^1l> ohlain their hiR*^ Mh<»ol ttiploma the Lii^ Aft>?pU» 
( nifictl ^<h<M)l DiMnd ha> laimrhH a m^ir t ffurt lt> cx|»an<l 
aiul puNk izf a<lititH)nal wltirational »)p|xinuiiitio> for M\-ctinUr\ 
^HKlenl^^hn^^gl^lh<'Co^^um'nt Slu<l*>nl l*Mfffam Dffcn**! hs Un- 
DiMMun of Adult ami (>{<ti)uti<>ral K(!iHJti<>n 



Authorization 



( urri'nt t ahfornta State Law (Ml SID) r«oHmz*N Ih* ne*Ml to 
<lr\olop and rntoungir altornaiiNe nMMr\N for high mIumiI 
\<iii(h to (oinplotr the |»rescrilHHl rourM> of stud^ for tht hujh 
M h(Mil diploma 

In a<ldition, Uicrvlation pn>\ idc^ inrrraxil f'ttaiutal MipjKin fcir 
sluilontotont iirr(*ntl> onn>lii><hn r<'j?iiUr m«< on<Urv MhooK^nd 
.tdiilt and (Knipational <*«lu<*iit ion proKramN 



Program implementation 



lilt II ttiinit< stliool |i>i a ininmuiiT« »{ J id iniiuit« vll p< ri>KlM 

d.(il\ 

« ( tiiH iirr* n(t\ ■ nrulli <l m nim lii>;h s* IhmiI stud< hk ttu iiditiK 
I n Kion U (Kcnikitiofu! «vnti r nniot ,<tt»'ti(l lli« ir Imtiu m \uh>[ 
lor ,( iniinmiini of 1N» nllllu((<^t(h^(r jxthkK) d nl\ ono ri« 
J^wal^<'4l to allow for tr,(nsi)ort.iii«)n timi 



Program design 



ThRM' m<Hli'|s arv in cfl*"* I whm'b\ -v»oii<l,a\ sliidonls *a't 
lake ilaNM's (iffi n'd \i\ tho I>i\im« n of Adult and *K« iipatMmal 
hiliicatioii on aiio|M>n cntiN ojx'n exit hjuMo m » or\|nii< t ion with 
thoir re»{nl(r hixh Mh<N>l pr«)Kn(mN 



Model i 1 



Po>\ nifN idditional i Ianm'^ in Ul(> aftrriUK>ns, •>\<'«mt:s ind i.n 
^mrda\N a! dl Jti (omnninU\ adnit schools skilK tpntors 
and at o\»r ItXt hiiNinc«%s and indtivtr\ Mtos throii>t>toiit l»s 

I oursf^ mwtmn th- Nixn ifUMl rtet'<l> of ton* nrrent ^tud^nt^ 
iixliKlt n irntlution <iid t>.jivi( <><iu(-atioii indiMdnaliz^y] iiiMnit 
tion - hiKhMho<)l<liploni.tMihj»'tt\ s XTproparainin t onipntor 
liltrat\ hrytlish I nU*Hl Siat<«> <io\rrnnu nl and hi>tor> world 
hiMor\ liu-ratun- inatlumatu> J ii>{li>h a> a s«t ond Uinmiane 
Kiiid.tiiM' {»\»holos;) and a nnrdx r of <K'Mi{ution d train 
< lassPN in huMn* » tHlmalion h»',dth tartcrs ,tnd jndi»ir' 
t'<jti( ation 

Approximat*'!', J'l (MHi <on<urn'nt >tu<l<nt> pariwipiird in 
MikIoI I pntftraniN diiriiiK ilu- I'W'i Hu v liool \o ir 



Adn\inwrjt'>dh% tiK I>i\JMon of Vlull andOix itiwiional h^luia 
ti Ml tht" (on<nrrt'«l Mwdtut I'n>jiram i> f>iKnt to anN of ihr 
IfUMMNt MudotilMii th*' '^th 'hrtiiif^h Uth jyadrN who iimiI 

* U ni'< Kriiu diallon 

« l.influaMc A«<|tiiMiion 

« 1 onipiction of flitfh S h«)ol t rrdit ik {u irntifo 

« l*r( rniptoMiicnt and (V ( np.(tional Training 

All l*4M>ni<ir hiKh vh(H)h Jti (oinmiiiiitN adull Mh<H>K,in(l \2 
K in|il<>\m( lit pR {Kifiitton o ntrrsarr [vann i|>alinK in the projffim 
Ninth fvadr MudontN attemiini^all 7 Jjunior hi)j>i m hooK art' i lip 
blv to pariKipatr m dcMRnati^l (omixmrntN of the proftnni 

HexiW* Mh(^1ubn}{. onrof thr pnnripal adNaiitajjt'Mif t hr ('*in 
I urront Miidont I'MRram ix'rmils ^tlldont^ to attrnd ( I.'i.nm'> it 
otho. than normal times \\\ rond»t)in>! lh( rei^iilar m itior 
Mh<Kdda\ program with the daN Utt afti rntxtn, eNoiting and 
Satiliiaa\ pliigtaicisor lin «i<tiili Mh<><>^ Vid vxlu-l. ,iT )«'^ 

(ion t»'iilers. t>xi<>n(Ud hMrntngnpimniinineN lu\onir .nailaMe 
(<) otndonts. 

Ml >tudrnt> pariK i{>atitigin l^r ( oiu urn nt Si iidi iil Pn gram 
miix( lM>rnriitUd m tht ir Mtondar) Mh<M>l for a mimmwni da\ 
Tht following minimum attin<lar(r timr<» apph 

♦ ( onrurrentU enrolled MmK>r high m hool ^l^!denl<»altt'n(^lng 
acommunilv adult vhool^r vkilS ( enter pntgrani must attend 
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Model u 



Jt M tthinat »4«u|tJlion.«l ni«'r> iliirno; ih« n >;iil3r s< ' <m>I tU\ 
I M^^4<^ l«K u<» Oil pro ompioMMt ht 4iul txtuiutiohal trjiniii>: 

U|N>ii ttudiiJlion Inmi hi^l) mIi<h)1 

TV* l«\ M»\<'I1 M llirir |u«h V h«H)ls M \\\ |(l II^N) sUkU'IUs Ii> th<' 

fn« n'fOoiul (HI iiikui^iMl ix nUT» <liinn>{ ifu' l'K*> m, m Imh^I \f,*r 
H(lMrJM^|M«^atl<•n pniNulfd iti>- Inxistxii nf \<liil( om 
iV((U|ialioiui ]-<liitiiiori 




Model iu 



J'n>\ idtN < \u i\i\K\\ iiwrii« Motul ophMiis lor vmukJ \t nt - 
v\ ho M 1st) It) |>«rti« i|Mt4' III '>( nior lii^ti v \v»>\ .iiui ,i<hill iiid <k 
< tiiKiriniiat «><lij( jiion prxftr^ins d'lriri); ih< r«>»;iil kt vt hox! it «\ *>ii 
ill) \\i^y V h<M>l « uii|>(is 

>i.r» \a fi(»l* thiriiiuth* )(>s') Mim Iiiki) \< jr iht lunhii tiiH kt> 
!>< hnit.il ( (>i(i< r |<r<)M<l< <l n<k.«(i«iii «I rrMhln>^«|>|M•^t;.nlIl«^ for 
sTit t(>I)t^aU« tulihjttiiKliM li<..>|sintoiniiiiiniIi«>Nih<t( did nui \\,v <• 
.« ''('>ni)hdl <H< npjtiofMl t nil) r iii ihc ir< « t-i^v m\ < 1u.xm > lit 
i<<id<'nii( n'ni« (ItJtiiiK .ind <« (>i|«juciiial trjiinrin won i>fftr«d 
diinHK tho n'>;ul.u vhoiddj\ late ifii rn*i«ih .«iid ui lhi><>\«'i)inK 
■t >.)nhii .«ii<l \ah kr high v h«M)K 

Thr HiioinoN tiidijNin N ho-d offrn-*! IVi «Kunkilioiul irain 
in^ ♦ ,*i }) hn{tt V luK>N diinti« iho r«>«ul,*r mIhhiI d*\ 

N'\<>r.d <<.n)nmnii\ adiili Mfi(»<)l> {)rtAM,({ ronu'dution 
i tnt!n Kiii ixjiuxlion uid mdivutiKiut^i in>tn'«lt<>n in hi^ixh*M>l 
Mi>)jutN tfin>iiKJi ^IttTD^iiM t diitation tonti>r>o|t«>rjt« d diiriii)! 
Tlx rt i^iil tr h(>^>l d,i\ .t> W(>]I .«^ lah* afit riXNiii < \«'fuiit{ and oi) 
^al^hda^ 



\|>|in>MniaU 1\ ti (XNi, <in< iirrt nt >mdt ii'> lunu i|Mt<-<l in ^ 
III |»ri)Hr,iniN during; (h»< m, v |i(h>I w^t 
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The STUDExrs say. . 



The MH4es^flll <loM>lopni< ni uai inipl* nivniatiitn i>f ih» t on 
nirrfiil Miidini IVi»«i4ni rmuirod a « ».»nlin^U>(1 v\ nrkjti)} r« la 
li.>nsJirpdmon«lhi* IIimnhui uf A<Jtilt ^ml « >m»|Mti<)H «1 Yt\\H'.\ 

lion th< s«'niorHi8J<s#h<iojN !>i%«siuti ihedffwt ollnstriui 

ami lh«' i 4iiihM>|in)« mu\ t,iii»laii<r Vr\ » » s Braiu li Th«> |»roj« < \ 
w i>4iMir4lin4lft)h\ llH'i>ffn«'of ilH'IVpurN Sinx-nnH'tKU in fur 
.Vhoo) 0{H*^alllln^ 

Th4> |ir4M4S> MA^ fa<iliUt«-4l r>\ four n-^or 44liMri<s- 

1 Korn)iii)( .4 iliNlmr Nlrrnn>{ 44itnniitj.T (ornpriv^i of 
n>p*eNcni.iii>4-\ from ihv d\x»\* ffMVN- 

i S hiHtiiliiiK joint ho)| hxMtl a4lnuiiiNir.4hM' uuUoiiiimI 
ih|{Maff nuM vihu h pn>N i<lf«I in vrvi<»' n4>smoiin on i on< kit 
r»ui Mudcnt op{ion> aiMl whith N<'n4><l a-sa ti rum fur ipn st ions 
4oiH<*rns and ominnulaTioiis 

.J lH>rl<>pin){d )1i>tri4t |>oii( N Hhii h adtlrrvv'd tli4 follow ink 
ivMU' nlatfiUoih4'implenu'nmi<»i)of ttu«(onnirn nt Sttuh'm 

« K'imlinK Imptualions 

♦ < mirMs 

♦ « n 

« ltrj4luanoii jimI tin J»<i4ri«4<oi |lipli>in.4N 

♦ ixK'alioiis atl4l Tim •> of OffrrinjjN 

♦ l*r<>)?ram ImplcnK'ntation I'rcx 4-«lur« 

♦ Tnin>jM>italiori 

♦ IniplH ations for Ninth <ira<l4' SiiMleiUs Att' tuUnn Junior 
!!i«h Vh4K>K 

•1 IK'%4'|op)nga rrfrrriu^'Jiol whu li 4>t»>i«n iti-«t iIh aculi nu4 
«<»urv>ni<r<;l {omm«>nl\ oUvrrti in tlx 4oininunilN a*l«ll v Ii<m»|s 
r4KU)nil <x«uiMtiona1 (4'nit'iN .md >Jsit!> 4tnlirN «luili .in- 
4V|(ii%Alonl to .ouFM's off4 rul in the omUrN m^ooIs 

Throu^iout (h4> tMilir4 pnn < v> 4>nltHi>ia>lii MipiMtrt Ha^» pro 
\hUs\ U\ vntor M,ifr {U\ Mi(N'riiii4'H(l4'nl <»f mIiouK aiut tlx 
{)4>ar(' of K4tu4ation 



Uh4'n I luti nn hAh\ at 1) I ilnjujthi in\ lifv «<. t snuU nt v\ lx 
lini»hMl Now itiMU)i()i IIhm on4 4»rr4 nt i'liroMrnvrii pn>K>~.iin and 
ri4 XiMr Mli(>4lulin< I am ahlr to 4 oiiliiiiif m\ ottiili(>> .ti mu hixti 
MhiNtl 41x1 4t 4<lull Mhool \\\ liuohaml ant. 1 idk"> Mirno < annK 
for oiir h ih\ 



1 lia\4 niaii\ hrtdtu in and m>14tn and ilu \ all atl»'ntl v» h< (>1> 
at diffi'n nt tinu's M\ niotht r was workinn atui m\ fatl»<r < oultl 
not fiiulaj<»l« but v\h4n hMlid •udiiilxMh >\a.MHHd«dai ht)ri4« 
to takt < tro of nt\ lm)lli4r. So | <lr4»i»|>4ti out of Mli.Kd Thai 
list*-*! ford \t<dr Uh4'n I In-ard of tlit>4()n4 urn-iit 4>nn)llni4 nt j>n> 
Unitn I d«-4 idcil to ( (im4> ha4 k to s< hool antl talk m ni\ t-ouuM'loi 
who Ik'Iih*! m«' ><>( up ni> 4lavM>v HxlaN ni\ l>n)th»'rN noMl nu' 
<lnrinj! ih4' fir^t i>an of th4' (ld\ hut in th4' Ut»' dft4'rn «>n> and 
4 \«'nin>5N I K<> to MhtKd 



I n4t>d to fit't in\ hinh m IumiI 4hpIoni i .nit at tia' Nani4> tjni4' I 
h4»f>t l4» Ii'arn a vkili to jj» t a jol» and In-lp Mipport ni\ f iniih 
rii 4nkN to th»' 4 oiH ur[4'nt >tu it nt pro^rdni, I am ahl»" i4i ait4 ihI 
luRh mIkm.I in tlir nntrn nji and an 'xtupatioiul 4» ntor in tht* 
ilt4TniM)n Tin- m tuMil pr i\ nU > for m\ tran>{M)rtaii4>n lM»ok> an4l 
MipnlK N 



1 h» r4' was no oth* r wa\ ou' lur nn- \\\ n*adni)( w • , jNKir m\ 
wriiii'H wa> trrrihlf 1 4 0uMn , «'\4 n writ- a4h44 nt m nt4 n4« So 
I nt'i-^lcil tr) U'arn tli4' hi>i4 >kt.i> oth^-rwiM- 1 would h-4\4' fdllt-n 
fiirth*T In hind and 4'\ 4'iitinll\ drr>]>;»(<d out of hiRli vhiMil 
TInnko ti' tho ddull 4>4hi4atioii Uim4 >kill> 4tni»>r ai nu liiKh 
M hool 1 w IN 4hl( lo4 at4 h up "41141 Ik ( omr d Mnr4V.fuj >Ui«t» nt 
I kiKiw 1 4 an makr it now 



for furthrr lr\fbrn\alion, roll 

iMon of Adult ,ind IK < upation 4I hdm itmn 
Jii»i rU( (loHdl Ser\ n »'«. I nit 
1 1*^ An^t It > I nilirti sch(K)| Disirn t 
(Jl {) U2'>uh7 i 
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STATEMENT OF ELIAS GALVAN, PRINCIPAL, JOHN GLENN HIGH 
SCHOOL, NORWALK, CA 

Mr. Galvan. It is a ical privilege and pleasure to be here before 
you, and I would like to commend my colleagues. I consider it an 
honor to be with two individuals who have contributed so immense- 
ly to raising the consciousness and the level of awareness of people 
in the State of California in terms of the substance and the need of 
programs in the area of bilingual education. 

So I want to thank the Chairman, Congressman Hawkins, and 
also it is a special privilege to have the opportunity to speak before 
Congressman Martinez, from my area for many years, and also 
Congressman Torres, also from my area for many years. I consider 
this a very special opportunity. 

In addition to the materials that I have presented to the Commit- 
tee, I would hope if there are any areas of interest or ambiguity or 
probing that you wish to do in terms of my position as an adminis- 
trator for almost 16 years at the secondary level and an educator 
for 'Imost 30 years, that based on my experience through those 
years, if you feel that I can share with you some of those impres- 
sions and ideas and suggestions, I am certainly open to field any 
questions in that regard. 

I am pleased and grateful to have the opportunity to address you 
on this immensely critical issue, the education of the children and 
young people of our nation. Because in recent years, challenges to 
our economic supremacy have emerged from various foreign quar- 
ters. Our educational system has been placed under a microscope 
and meticulously examined and thoroughly analyzed. 

It has been suggested that we at the school sites and school dis- 
tricts do a number of things. That we lengthen the school day and 
we lengthen the school year. That we add more years of science, 
mathematics, literature, oral and written language, history, foreign 
languages and computer science. That we expand the fine arts, in- 
dustrial education and career development. 

That we form partnerships of mutual interrelationships with the 
home, the community, public and private agencies and the private 
business and professional sector. All this is well and good, and in 
my opinion is being done to one degree or another by the educa- 
tional community and by many public and private groups who 
have taken the interest of the educational community sincerely at 
heart. 

In our state alonp. one can very readily see that there has bean a 
major effort to improve the quality of instruction and subsequently 
of course the quality and level of education of all of our students. 
However, what is net commonly said and it is something that 
many of us I think hold quite true is that through our history, our 
public school and our whole educational system has worked quite 
well for most of our students. Indeed, for many of our students. 
Even now, the educational system is working quite well. 

We recognize that it is quite proper that we continue to refocus, 
adjust and redirect our educational programs as we find it neces- 
sary in order to insure that competitive edge that is so essential to 
our national interests. However, it is of utmost importance that we 
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begin to recognize nationally that our schools are a true microcosm 
of our nation. 

Our students represent a wide variety of backgrounds related to 
race, national origin, language, religion, and socio-economic levels. 
It io imperative in my opinion that schools be given the necessary 
resources to meet the critical needs of youngsters who come from 
such a wide variety of backgrounds, who C( me from linguistic dif- 
ferent homes as well as those who come from economically de- 
pressed environments. 

Programs commonly known as compensatory education for stu- 
dents from low-income homes, bilingual education for linguistically 
different students are not so much designed to compensate for 
shortcomings of these students as much as they are designed to 
insure their success. Maybe a slight philosophical difference but I 
think a very important one. 

At the school where I am currently principal, at John Glenn 
High School, it has been my experience that we have witnessed a 
major reversal in terms of the dropout phenomena. Most of us have 
heard figures about the dropout rate. They may vary depending 
upon the study, and depending on the agency that produces them. 
However, we do know that the dropout rate is very high, especially 
for some of those youngsters who come from economically de- 
pressed environments, youngsters who come from linguistically dif- 
ferent homes, et cetera. 

However, it has been our opinion that largely because of our bi- 
lingual program a'ld our compensatory education projects, coupled 
with truly hardworking and dedicated teachers, principals, counsel- 
ors, community resources, et cetera, students who a few years — and 
I am referring to a few years as being six, seven, from tive to seven 
years ago— were highly apathetic or at least demonstrated apathy, 
students who were non-productive in classrooms. 

And I am referring to regular classrooms, and students who were 
dropping out in large numbers, are for the most part now and have 
been for the last few years, very successful in the total school pro- 
gram. These students in my school can be found in a variety of 
honors classes. They can be found in math clubs, science clubs, for- 
eign language clubs, marching band, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. 
Many other positive and meangingful programs. We have an en- 
rollment of over 2,000 students, 77 percent minority, approximate- 
ly, 70 percent Hispanic. 

We represent of course a large number of youngsters who come 
from homes where Spanish is spoken, and it has been our experi- 
ence through the years that the majority of parents that we speak 
with regardless of the language of the youngsters' level of lan- 
guage, the majority of our parents are Spanish speaking. In most 
cases, strictly Spanish speaking. They have very little command of 
the English language. 

Currently, 353 of these students are classified as limited and non- 
English proficient. It is my opinion and the opinion of my staff that 
because of the support that we provide for them through bilingual 
education, through Categorical Aide funding, through the tremen- 
dous resources that are made available to us through these pro- 
grams, most of these students will mainstream successfully as they 
transition into the regular school program. 
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Three years ago in the State of Califo^ni': was looking at schools 
and using a criteria which they referred to as quality indicators, 
they were trying to find schools that in their opinion or in the 
opinion of the research group had characteristics that traditionally 
placed these schools in a category of having a large number of dys- 
funcational students. Our school qualified in that category because 
of the characteristics that were used. However, the purpose of the 
study was to select those schools who in spite of having those char- 
acteristics were still effective schools. 

And I am very proud that our school was selected as one of 21 
effective schools in the State o** California. There are many effec- 
tive schools throughout the country. What is significant in this 
case is that our school was not supposed to be an effective school 
because of the type of student that we have. 

The report was the Assembly Office of Research, 1984, entitled 
"Overcoming the Odds: Making High Schools Work." Even though 
we were selected as an effective school, or rather I should say we 
were selected, yet we have a very low parent education index, a 
very high aid for dependent children index, and we have a large 
number of families whose language is one other than English. 

Our students come from areas which also is another factor that 
impacts the schools. Areas that have several identifiable and active 
street gangs. Yet, today, neither the appearance nor the activity of 
gang phenomena is visible on our campus. The expectations that 
we have for our students are high, and so also is the accountability 
of their behavior. 

This change in our students began to take place approximately 
four to five years ago wbcii by looking very carefully at our pro- 
grams, at our clas 3s, at our test data, and specifically at individual 
students, we discovered that many of these students were failing in 
regular classes because these students had either never been in a 
bilingual program at the elementary level, or if they had been, 
they had been reclassified out of a bilingual program before they 
had achieved mastery of the English communica! ion skill. 

Although they had a good command of what some people call 
playground English, they did not possess those nuances of the lan- 
guage, of the English language that would enable them to function 
in the abstract dimension of regular classroom activities. In our 
opinion, these students were highly handicapped in a regular class- 
room. They were linguistically handicapped, and thus this effected 
their entire learning development and experiences. 

They had an extremely high failure rate. By high, I mean these 
students were failing anywhere from 60 to 70 percent of this popu- 
lation in most of their classes, ar i of course, they had a very high 
dropout rate. Most of these students never bothered to remain 
through the 11th grade. By the 11th grade, they had dropped out. 

What we did at our school is we refocused everything that we 
were doing in terms of the instructional activities. It has been my 
experience that this particular group is the one that has been most 
misunderstood and badly served. It is that group that is composed 
of those students whose home language is other than English, is 
one other than English, because they have been expected to learn 
English quickly, and required to function in a regular English 
speaking classroom before they were ready. 
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The result in my experience has been devastating. If we look at 
what linguists say, the science of linguistics tells us that children 
in their own language environment functioning in their native 
tongue, their mother tongue, these children by the age of three or 
four are considered to be experts in their language, whatever the 
language may be. Linguists refer to them as naive experts of the 
language because they cannot tell you why they use certain struc- 
tures. 

They cannot identify parts of speech, and they cannot speak to 
you in grammatical concepts, but they can use it functionally. So 
they call them naive experts of their language.. ITiis means that 
they have almost full command of verb structure, word order, some 
idiomatic speech, rhythm and sound, anything related to those 
characteristics that are peculiar to their language. 

They also tell us that by the time these youngsters begin school 
at about age 5 or so, they can have an active vocabulary in their 
language that can be as many as 5,000 words, and a passive vocab- 
ulary that they may not use actively but they understand of as 
many as 20,000 words. Yet, this youngster when he or she enters 
our schools in their own language, instruction in their own lan- 
guage, still requires tremendous amount of guidance and monitor- 
ing and nourishing and carefully developed programs throughout 
the school years. 

Yet, for some reason, there are people who expect youngsters to 
come into a classroom where the language is one that they do not 
understand, that they do not command, and through some miracle 
expect them to function successfully.. For us to expect youngsters 
who come to our schools with a language other than English, to 
quickly and effectively assimilate into a regular English speaking 
instructional activity is unrealistic and pedagogically unsound. 

Therefore, at our school, we have developed and provided bilin- 
gual programs for concept development so that while the young- 
sters are acquiring the communication skills in English, they are 
able to continue the development of their education in their o^nu 
language which is one of the principles of bilingual education. 

Bilingual education also includes a carefully structured, highly 
systematic program in English language development, and that 
also we have done, h carefully developed English language pro- 
gram that develops all the English communication skills, all of the 
skills that are involved in language development. 

In addition to the cognitive or the academic development of our 
students, we have found that it is highly essential that we provide 
a strong counseling component that develops their self-esteem, 
gives them a strong concept of who they are, develops appreciation 
for their home, and teaches them to set goals and to have high as- 
pirations. 

We have the program in both languages, English and Spanish, 
administered by counselors and teachers so that all of our students 
go through this counseling program. We find that it is extremely 
important, not only for these youngsters, but for all students in our 
school. 

The support that our schools get from these kinds of Categorical 
Aide funds in my opinion have enabled us to go far towards insur- 
ing that all students in our schools are successful. I believe that 
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our American public education system is the strongest guarantee 
that we have to maintain the democratic society that is our way of 
life. 

However, I also believe that the quality of our citizenry will 
depend upon the success that all students, and I really underline 
the word ''all", that all students have in our school. It is my hope 
that you will take these comments and give serious consideration 
to the critical need that our schools have, and that you will find a 
way to continue and expand the support that will help us be suc- 
cessful in this very difficult and complex process. 

I would like to point out also that we recognize the critical 
nature of the home, and in my school, we have in addition to the 
different programs that are available to address the problem of lit- 
eracy and illiteracy, we have established since the beginning of this 
second semester, a program that many of you n.ay have heard 
called adult literacy systems which was a— the use cf high technol- 
ogy in addressing the high illiteracy rate or functional illiteracy 
rate throughout the country. 

A laboratory that was first established in Atlanta, Georgia, using 
the laser video disk, computer and monitor known as an info- 
window combination, software that was developed by Dr. Martin in 
Atlanta, and addresses this very critical issue of adult illiteracy. 

We felt that this was a valuable component, not only for our stu- 
dents, but for our parents. We do not have the parents involved 
yet, but we do have every period of the day at least 16 of our stu- 
dents with the highest critical need in reading going through this 
extremely high-tech program. 

I mention this for two years because of the need for support for 
adult education in these areas, but also because the schools do not 
have the financial capability to use the high technology resources 
that are available to the private sector. 

All of these programs that are needed to address the needs of our 
students need to be looked at in terms of where the resources are 
coming from, and I would simply ask that you continue to support 
those programs that would hopefully help us to meet the needs of 
the students in our schools. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. The next witness is Ms. Hilda Solis, Trustee, Rio 
Hondo College, Whittier, California. 

[The prepared statement of Elias Galvan follows:] 
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TO: Joint Bearing of the Committee on Education and Labor 
and the Bispanic Caucus 

FR: Elias Galvan, Principal 
John Glenn High School 

DATE: Friday, March 20, 1987 
9:00 a.m. - Noon 



I am pleased and grateful to have the opportunity to 
address you on this immensely critical issue the ed- 
ucation of the children and young people of our nation. 
Because m recent years challenges to our economi c 
supremacy have emerged from some foreign quarters, our 
educational system has been placed under a microscope and 
meticulously examined and tnoroughly analyzed. It has been 
suggested that we lengthen the school day, and the school 
year. That we add more years of science, mathematics, lit- 
erature, oral and written language, history, foreign 
languages, and computer science. That we expand the fine 
arts, industrial education, and career development. That 
we form partnerships of mutual mterrc * ationships with the 
home, the community, public and private agencies, and the 
private business and professional sector. All this is well 
and goorl and is being dene to one degree or another by the 
educational community.^ There is a ma^or effort m our state 
alone to improve the quality of instruction and the level 
of education for our students . 

What IS not commonly said is that our schools now and m the 
past have worked quite well for many of our students. It is 
quite proper that we must continue to refocus, adjust, and 
redirect our educational programs as necessary in order to 
ensure that competitive edge that is so essential to our 
national interests. However, it is of utmost importance that 
we recognize that our schools are truly a microcosm of our 
nation. Our students represent a wide variety of backgrounds 
related to race, national origin,, language,, religion,, and 
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socio-economic levels. It is imperative th.Tt school? be 
given the resources to meet the criticnl needs of youngsters 
who conic from linguistically different hon^es,, as well as 
those who come from economically depresseil environments. 
Programs such as compensatory education for students from 
jow income homes, sine! Bilingual EduCc'tion foi linguistically 
different stuc^cnts aie not so much designed to compensate 
for the shortcomings of these students,, as iriuch as they are 
dcs:cncd to en? ore their success. 

At t e school where I am currently principal, , e have seen 
a ma3or reversal of the dropout phenomenon. Largely because 
of our Bilingual Program and our compensatory education pro- 
3ect, coupled with a hard working and dedicated staff, student 
who a few years ago were apathetic, non-productivo, and 
dropping out in droves, are for the most part now in regular 
and honors classes, in math club, science club,, marching band, 
and many other positive and meaningful programs. We have an 
enrollment of 2000 students,, 77% minority, representing 13 
different languages.- Three hundred and fifty-three are 
classified as limited and non-english proficient. Because of 
the support we provide for them, most of these students will 
ramftrcaT succ'_ssf ul ly as they traDsit^o^ into th^j regular 
progrc . 

Our school was selected three years ago as an Effective School 
by the Assembly Office of Research in their 1984 report, "Over 
coming the Odds: Making High Schools Work." Yet,, we have a 
low parent education index, and a large number of families 
whose language is one other than English. Our students come 
from areas that have several identifiable and active street 
gangs . Ye t ,, nei ther the appearance nor the activity of gang 
phenomenon is visible on the campus. The expec tat ions that 
we have for our students are high,, and so also is the account- 
ability for their behavior. 
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This change in our stud'^nlj, began to take place about four 
to five years ago. discovered that man> of the students 

who were failing in regular classes had either never been in 
a bilingual program or had »jeen reclassified out of a bi- 
lingual program before the) had achieved mastery of the 
Knglish communicat lor. skills. Although thoy had a good 
command of "plr^vpround English," tho> cid not possess those 
nuances of the language that would enable them to function 
in the abstract domains of the regular classroom activities. 
These students were linguistically handicapped, and thus, 
affected their entire learning experiences. They had a high 
^allure rate which eventually would lead to dropping out of 
S' hooi . C r staff refocused instructio correct this 

problem. 

It has been my experience that one of the groups in our school 
system which has been most misunderstood and badly served is 
that composed of those whose home language is other than English. 
They have been expc^ced to learn English quickly, and required 
to function in a regular English-speaking classroom. The 
result has been devastating. The science of linguistics tells 
us that children are experts in their language by the age of 
three. This means that they have almost full command of verb 
structure, word order, some idiomatic speech, and the rhythm 
and sounds pecular to their language. By the time that they 
begin school at age five, they can have an active vocabulary 
of as high as 5000 words, and a passive vocabulary of as many 
as 20,000 words. Even this youngster needs careful guidance 
and monitoring throughout the course of his educational 
development . 

For us to expect youngsters who come to our schools with a 
language other than English, to quickly ard effectively 
assimilate into a regular English-speaking instructional 
activity is unrealistic and pedagogical 1 y unsound. 
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Therefore, we have developed and provided bilingual programs 
for concept development and which have a carefully structured 
English-language program that systematically teaches and 
develops all the English communication skills. 

In addition to the cognitive or academic development of our 
students, uo have found that it is highly essential that uo 
provide a strong counseling component that develop;:, their 
self-esteem, gives them a strong concept of who they are, 
develops appreciation for their home, and teaches them to 
set goals and to have high aspirations. 

The support that our schools get from Categorical Aide funds 
have enabled us to go far towards insuring that all students 
in our schools are successful. I believe that our American 
public education system is the strongest guarantee that we 
have to maintain the democratic society that is our way of 
life. However, 1 also believe that the quality of our citizenry 
will depend on the success that all students have in our 
schools. It IS my hope that you will take these comments and 
give serious consideration to the critical need that our 
schools have, and that you will find a way to cjntinue and 
expand the support that will help them in this difficult 
process. 
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STATEMENT OF HILDA SOUS, TRUSTEE, RIO HONDO COLLEGE, 

WHITTIER, CA 

Ms. Sous. First of all, I would like to t^ke this opportunity to 
thank Congressman Augi tus Hawkins, Congressman Martinez, 
and Congressman Esteban Forres, and distinguished members of 
the Hispanic Caucus to allow me the opportunity to provide this 
testimony before the Education and Labor Committee. 

In my present capacity as Director of the California Student Op- 
portunity and Access Program, and as Trustee for Rio Hondo Com- 
munity College located in the City of Whittier, I have the privilege 
of working hand in hand with local school districts in predominant- 
ly high ethnic minority schools in both Los Angeles, and Orange 
County. 

The problem faced by our Hispanic youth should be of concern to 
our policymakers and private sector entities that seek to build Cali- 
fornia as a leader in our world economy, the Pacific rim and future 
labor force. 

California is facing a crisis in the education of its fastest growing 
population, namely, Hispanics. If we begin to examine the enroll- 
ment trends of Hispanic students from the K through 12 secondary 
level up to college enrollment, the picture that best describes the 
Hispanic population is that of a pyramid. 

Today, Hispanics comprise well over 50 percent of the student 
population in many of our Los Angeles and Orange County schools. 
As an example, Hispanics in a once traditionally anglo-community 
such as the city of Whittier, comprise well over 54 percent of the 
high school student population. In some district schools, enrollment 
is as high as 80 percent. 

Such is the case at Pioneer High School which a few years ago 
was visited by President Reagan as one of the exemplary schools in 
California. The high school dropout rate among Hispanics national- 
ly is about 50 percent. However, many school districts do not ade- 
quately report the total number of students beginning in the 9th 
through 12th grade who leave during that 3-year period. 

In some cases, high school dropout rates are as high as 80 per- 
cent. This was the case in a Santa Anna Hipjh School in Orange 
County. Santa Anna High School— I am sorry— that maintains a His- 
panic enrollment of over 90 percent. 

Some factors regarding the Hispanic population are woith men- 
tioning since the largest influx of Hispanic students is in the ele- 
mentary school age. Typically, many Hispanic families are recent 
immigrants from Central America ard Mexico. Some come from El 
Salvador, Nicaragua and Guatemala. 

Also, a majority of the recent immigrants come to this country 
with little skills, and because of their lack of formal education in 
their country, they do not have an adequate command of their pri- 
mary language which is Spanish. In many such instance^ these 
families come to our Los Angeles county schools faced with the 
double jeopardy in that they must now learn how to first speak 
Spanish correctly before they begin the transition into mainstream 
English courses, which may take four or more years. 

This is the most compelling factor faced by these recent Hispanic 
families, and this is why it is so important that funding for bilin- 
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gual education be continued so that a large segment of ^his commu- 
nity can become productive members of our society. 

Other issues worth mentioning concern the fact that many His- 
panic students M;e not diagnosed properly in grade school and are 
placed on what is termed track courses or non-academic courses 
which lead more towards general education rather than college 
preparatory courses. 

The failure on the part of teachers and counselors to adequately 
diagnose and provide college guidance has a tremendous conse- 
quence for the Hispanic community. 

On a personal level, I wioh to relate that at the third grade I was 
improperly diagnosed as being a slow learner and was placed in a 
class with mentally deficient students. I was ) t corrected— this 
matter was not corrected until I reached the b-xth grade, and it 
then took me to transition back into a normal class setting. In so 
many instances, Hispanic studente are thoughtlessly turned away 
from higher education and directed at attaining vocational training 
as a substitute. 

Perhaps in part the reason for the lack of Hispanic representa- 
tion at our local colleges is due to some of the areas that I ex- 
plained earlier, ^^o doubt the Hispanics make up ov2r 50 percent of 
the student population at our local high schools, and in a recent 
1985 report by the California postsecondary education commission, 
they reported that of all the eligible Hispanic high school students 
able to enroll at the University of California, only 10.6 percent 
were eligible. 

Approximately 15 percent of the Hispanic student population 
was eligible for admission to a California state university system. 
Hispanics are represented '^t the community college at a much 
higher rate, but again California postsecondary education commis- 
sion in 1982 reported on California community college transfer 
rates less than S percent for Hispanic students. 

Therefore a major concern for us is the lack of transfer among 
Hispanics from the two year colleges to the four year institutions. 
For example, , : Rio Hondo College, the institution that I represent 
which is located in Whittier, 50 percent of the Hispanic— popula- 
tion is Hispanic. CPSEC, California Post-Secondary Education Com- 
mission, reported in a 1982 report on transfer statistics that less 
than 6 Hispanic students transferred to a four-year college. 

In conclusion, educational programs at the secondary level must 
begin to address the issues faced by the Hispanic community in a 
way that brings about changes in teacher preparation, curriculum 
revision with emphasis on the needs of bilingual students and their 
culture, quantitative and qualitative testing methodologies must be 
developed, and the elimination of the so-called tracking method in 
school districts must occur. 

Also, the creation of longitudinal studies of junior and senior 
high school students must be conducted so that performance can be 
tracked and analyzed. Counseling staffs must be provided to reduce 
the caseload so additional counselor-student ratios are reduced, and 
individualized attention and guidance can be given to students. 

Personal contact between parents and schools must be a factor to 
improve the retention of our Hispanic students. At the post-second- 
ary level more attention needs to be paid to the retention of His- 
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panics at four year colleges through counseling, better counseling, 
remediation assistance, mentor programs, and programs that ad- 
dress again Hispanic students and their culture. 

Community colleges must also begin to provide adequate matric- 
ulation and transfer related services, and focus on articulation 
with four year colleges so that many more Hispanics can begin to 
leave the community college and transfer into four year universi- 
ties and colleges and achieve their advanced degrees. 

I would also like to state that because my program is located at a 
high school district, we also are privy to additional funding and 
support from that district through the compensatory education pro- 
grams. These programs have somewhat dwindled over the past two 
or three years. That has directly impacted the types of services 
that my program provides which is state funded. 

We are now not able to see as many students as we would like. 
However, the need, the inquiries that we get from the surrounding 
area are to come to provide services to students that would like to 
receive information on opportunities for college preparation. 

I also have the privilege of working with various trial programs 
in the area that also provide additional support at the school dis- 
tricts, and I find that those are some of the key areas that I hope 
our congressmen ^^n take back and provide additional funding or 
at least stabilize t funding for these particular programs. Thank 
you very mu^^h. 

[The prepared statement of Hilda Solis follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Hilda Sous, "Trustee, Rio Hondo College, Whittier, CA 

I Would like ♦o take this opportunity to thank Congressman Matthew Martinez, 
Congressman Esteban Torres and distinguished membe-s of the Hispanic Caucus for 
the opportunity to provide testimony bciorc^ the Education and Labor Committee. 

In my present cvipacity as director for the California Student Opportunity and 
Access Program and Trustee, for Rio Hondo Community College, 1 have the privilege 
of working hand m hand with local -.chool dustricts m predominantly high ethnic 
minority schools both in Los Angeles and Orange County. The problems faced by our 
HiSpan'c youth should be of concern to our policy makers and private sector entities 
that seek to bijild California as a leader in the world economy, The Pacific Rim and 
future labor-force. California is facing a criMS in the education of its fastest growing 
population namely, Hispanics, 

If we begin to examine the enrollment trends of our Hispanic, students from the K- 
12 secondary level up to college enrollment, the picture that could best describe the 
Hispanic population is that of a "Pyramid". Today, HispaniCS comprise well over 50% 
of the student population in many Los Angeles County and Orange County schools. As 
an e\amnif»j^ Hispanics in a once traditionally Anglo community such as the City of 
Whjttier comprise over 50% of the High School student population. In some districts, 
school enrollment is as high as 80%, stich is the ca^e at Pioneer High School. The high 
school drop out rate among Hispanics ndtionally is about 50%. However, many school 
districts do not adequately report the total number of students beginning in the 9th. 
thru I2th. grade who Icvive during this > year ponod. In some cases, high school drop 
out rates are as high as 80%. This was tlie case m Santa Ana High School, an Orange 
County school that main cams a Hispinic enrollinent of over 90%. 
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Some factors regarding the Hispanic population are worth mentioning since the 
largest influx of Hispanic students is in the elementary school age. Typically, many 
Hispanic fainilics are recent itninii^rants from Central America and Mexico* Some of 
thp largest numbers have come from El-Salvador, Nicaragua and Guatemala* Also, a 
majority of the recent immig.ants come to this country with little skills, and because 
of their lack of formal education m their country they do not have an adequate 
command of their primary language. In many such instances, these families come to 
our Los Angeles County schools faced with a double-jeopardy, in that they must now 
learn how to first speak Spanish correctly before they can begin the transition into 
mainstream English courses, which might take four or more years. This is the most 
compelling factor faced by these recent Hispanic families and this is why it is so 
important that funding for u. Ungual Education be continued so that a large segment of 
this community can become productive members of our society. 

Other issues worth mentioning concern the fact that many Hispanic students are 
not diagnosed pioperly m grad*^ school and are placed in what is termed "Track" 
courses or non-acadernic courses which lead more towards general education rather 
than colii^go propratory courses. The failure on the part of teachers and counselors to 
adequately diagnose and provide college guidance Ud:, tremendous consequences for the 
Hispanic Community. 

On a personal laveij I wish to relate tli-nt at tne third grade, ! was improperly 
diagnosed as being a slovv learner and pU^«"cd in a class with mentally deficient 
students. This was not corrected until the sixth grade, and it then took 3 years for me 
to transition back mto a normal class netting. 

In so many instances Hispanic students are thoughtfully, turned away from higher 
education and directed at attaining vocational training as a substitute. Perhaps m part 
the reason for the lack of Hispanic representation at our colleges is due to some of the 
issues I explained earlier. 
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No doubt, that Hispanics make up over 50% of the student population at many of 
our local Inglt schools and that in a recent I9S5 report by the California Post 
Secondary Education Commission they reported that of all the eligible Hispanic high 
school students able to enroll at the I'liversity of California only 10.6% were eligible^ 
Approximately 15% of the Hispanic student population was eligible for admission to 
tiie California State University system. Hispanics are represented at the community 
uollege at a mucli higher rate but again the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission in a 19S2 report on Conimumty College transfer rates reported that less 
tlian 3% of all Hispanics at the cotnaiunit; college transfer to a four year university. 

Therefore, a major concern about the t.ommunity college is the lack of transfers 
among Hispanics from 2 year to U year institutions. For example, at Rio Hondo 
College located in the City of Whittier, where 50% of the student population is 
Hispanic, CPEC reported in a 1982 report on transfer student statistics that less than 
6 Hispanics transferred to a four year college. 

In conclusion, educational programs at the secondary le/el must begin to address 
the issues faced by the Hispanic community in away *hat brings about changes in 
Teacher preparation, curriculum revision with emphasis on the needs of Bilingual 
studerus and their Culture, Quantitative and Qualitative testing methodologies must 
be developed, and the elimination of the so called "Tracking" method in school 
di^tr-K ti ijuit oL',ur. Also, the creation of longitudinal studies of Junior & Senior high 
school students inubt be conductLvJ so tiiat performance can be tracked and analyzed, 
counsolin^ staff oust be provided to reduce case loads so additional counselor-student 
ratios are reduc^ed and mdi /iduali/.ed attention and guidance can be given to students. 
Personal cantar.t bf-'tween j;iirents an<l thii schools must bo a factor in order to improve 
the retention of 1-iispanic students. 

\t the posticcondary level inoro atttintion nust be paid to the retention of 
Hispanics at tlie ^our >ear institutions through l)etter counseling, remediation 
assistance and mentor programs. 

(3) 
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Community colleges must provide for adequate matriculation and transfer related 
services and focus on articulation with four year institutions so Hispanics begin to 
establisli goals t. at jllow them to go on and achieve an advanced degree , 
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Mr. Hawkins. Well, thank you, Ms. Solis. 

The Chair would like just simply acknowledge the presence of 
Deputy Mayor Grace DaviS who has joined us. Ms. Davis, it is a 
pleasure to have you present at this hearing. We know of the great 
job that you are doing and have done, and so it is a great pleasure 
that we note your presence. 

Ms. Davis. Thank you very much. Unfortunately, I won't be able 
to stay too long. 

The Mayor s office did provide some literature dealing with the 

basic problem 

We will be announcing— before we go public with this program. 
We appreciate your presence. 

The Chairman. Thank you. We certainly appreciate that an- 
nouncement, and we hope that you will convey to the mayor our 
best wishes and also our thanks for the cooperation in the physical 
arrangements for the hearing. 

Ms. Solis, you have spoken about cooperation, parent, teacher, 
student cooperation. We ordinarily think of that in terms of ele- 
mentary grades, but not usually at the high school or community 
college level. 

Would you just briefly give us some idea of how you— what that 
cooperation should be, what it looks like and how it may best be 
developed at that level? 

Ms. Sous. Yes, I would be happy to speak on that. Presently, 
through my working relationship with about 16 different high 
school districts, we work very closely with different high school 
counselors that are identified, and there is usually one or two that 
is allocated position there to work strictly to provide college infor- 
mation. 

The ratio that we see for counselor students at high schools in 
many of our schools that we work with that are predominantly mi- 
nority, high minority and larger, tend to be larger student enroll- 
ments, is anywhere from 400 to 600 counselor-student ratio. The 
quality of that counseling then becomes crucial for those particular 
students. 

Many of the students that I see are in the bilingual kinds of pro- 
grams, and are not ready to go on to a four year institution. But 
they can also be privy to information about taking additional 
courses at the community college whether it be through ESL pro- 
grams or through basic remediation so that they can then begin to 
go into tailored programs at the vocational field certified programs 
or four year institutions. 

At the community college you k.-^ow very well that we are faced 
with a situation there where we are not leceiving funding at the 
same level that the UC and the CSU colleges and many other uni- 
versities are receiving in the nation. 

The problem there that we face is that counseling staffs have 
dwindled away since Prop 13 here in California. And the drastic 
effect for our community is that 70 percent to 80 percent of the 
Hispanic students that do go on to college are overly represented at 
the community college. The student counselor ratio there is any- 
where from 600 to 1 counsel. 

The quality indicator again is very low. A student may go in and 
ask to speak with a counselor about what programs they need to 
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take or what tests they need to take in order to get into a curricu- 
lum that will provide them transfer. That time element is very 
critical. The quality is critical. 

Some counselors have told me that they can only spend five to 
ten minutes with a student, and at that, it is giving them a flyer or 
information and saying, here, you read it on your own. And if we 
know the background of our students, many of them are the first 
ones in their family going on to college. 

So it is a barrier. There are different barriers that are there, and 
I think the way to get around it is by providing better matricula- 
tion services which has been proposed and presented to the Gover- 
nor here in California. However, there has not b^^^n sufficient fund- 
ing for that. I think that there has to be more staff that represent 
that population, there have to be more minority counselors out 
there fully aware of what the backgrounds are of these students 
and what the unique problems are that they have. 

I see many re-entry women now coming in to Rio Hondo. Sixty 
percent of the popuktion at Rio Hondo are on AFDC, welfare 
mothers that want to come back, and need special assistance again. 
More specialized than a typical 18 year old student that just gets 
out of high school. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Ms. Coleman, your testimony indicated a continuing need for 
qualified teachers, bilingual teachers. What is the current trend 
and what is likely to happen in the next ten to fifteen years in 
terms of the need, the size of the problem, and is anything serious- 
ly being done about it to correct it? 

Mrs. Coleman. Well, in California, we have a need for about 
10,000 bilingual teachers. We presently, we have about 50 percent 
of those who are certified in the classrooms more or less. And so we 
need 5,000 p'us bilingual teachers. 

Those positions right now are being filled by English speaking 
teachers who are working towards becoming bilingual. They are re- 
quired to be enrolled in classes and course work that assists them 
in developing these new 

The Chairman. Are they teachers or teacher aides? 

Mrs. Coleman. Teachers. The teachers must be enrolled if they 
are in classrooms where they are needed, they must be enrolled in 
programs that work towards this additional certification. 

The problem is is triat group of teachers that is working towards 
the certification, it takes them very, very long period of time usual- 
ly to acquire the language. They generally are able to acquire the 
methodology skills that are needed that are different in bilingual 
classrooms, and also they are required to develop some apprecia- 
tion for the children's culture. 

It is the language issue that takes them the time. Our organiza- 
tion is looking at some alternatives that we hope are going to get 
some fair hearing within the next couple of years. We think we 
should continue with those teachers. Many of them are very dedi- 
cated, very hard working and want to become bilingual and want 
to stay servicing our students. 

But there is a whole oi her pool of people out there that we are 
sure that it the money avd the effort behind them was invested, 
that we would shrink the shortage in a relatively short period of 
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time and those are our bilingual paraprofessionals that are in the 
classrooms. 

There are anywhere from 5,000 to 7,000 of those bilmgual para- 
professionals in California schools. They already have the language 
competencies. Any principal, and I am sure Elias could point to 
you now on his staff paraprofessionals who have been there some- 
times longer than some of his teachers, and to some extent are 
even better than some of the certified teachers because of their 
onsite training, their dedication to the students. 

We could make a list per school district of all of the aides who 
have great potential for being teachers, and we could say— and 
then we could find out how many of them have college credit. 
Many of them have a lot of college credit from going to our com- 
munity colleges in the training programs there. 

Ano if we looked at our aides who had great potential and also 
had college credit behind them, we could chart yearly how many 
bilingual teachers would come out of our system. The only thing 
that needs to happen though is those aides need a sabbatical from 
work so they can do the schooling not in addition to work because 
they have families and they need some support while they are 
going through our college system. That*s a small price to pay for 
acquiring a large pool of certified bilingual teachers. 

So it is our position that one, yes, we could supply the pool that 
we need by continuing to work with ^hs teachers who want to be 
retrained, two. by looking at the resource of paraprofessionsl, and 
three, by the colleges making a concerted effort to attract people to 
their bilingual teacher training programs. There is no incentive to 
going through that program. It*s a more rigorous program. There 
are more credits, and there are more requirements. And there is no 
incentives to going through that program. We need incentives and 
we need the pupil to be educated. 

And so there is a need and there is a need to fulfill that need but 
it is not happening now. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Mr. Martinez. 

Mr. Martinez. I just met with Carol Whitten who is the person 
in the Department of Education who is in charge of bilingual edu- 
cation. I was quite astonished at her perspective, at the perspective 
she presented to me about that perspective, being that she is bilin- 
gual herself. And she taught in Miami in schools where there is a 
great percentage of Hispanics, normally Cuban. 

And she still has adopted totally the philosophy of the Secretary 
of Education, Mr. Bennett. And we talked about a few of the things 
that the Secretary would like to see in bilingual education, and 
some of his concerns for bilingual education. 

One of them was that it takes too long, much too long. I guess he 
is looking at that from a perspective of how much money is invest- 
ed in each student. I think if he would look at it in terms of the 
money, that it is no more money than you spend on any other stu- 
dent if you were concerned about making them receive, or if you 
were enabling them to receive a quality education. 

But you mentioned six years, when they reach the sixth year. 
See, the normal, the average across the nation as we were told in a 
couple of reports is two and a half years. Now, I don't know how 
they can do it in two and a half years really. It seems to me an 
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impossible thing unless they are not really testing them to the 
degree needed to determine how proficient they a: ^ when they get 
out. 

And what I would like to ask you from your experience because 
the other thing that they were concerned about was that the pro- 
grams wCi-e not flexible: Yet as Ms. Whitten herself indicated to 
me, she visited programs all over the country that were all differ- 
ent, and we consistently hear from the other side about increasing 
the four percent which is more accurately 18 percent for flexibility 
of program because they somehow infer that all the programs 
across the country are the same, and that they need that flexibility 
to make them more efficient. 

Respond to that from your perspective of that. 

Ms. Spiegel-Coleman. Well, this issue of flexibility is not only a 
discussion that goes on in Washington, D.C. but is clearly a discus- 
sion that goes on here in the halls of our legislature at Sacramen- 
to. I don't knew who invented the word flexibility and attached it 
to our legislation, but it hounds us everytime we have a discussion, 
and you are absolutely right. 

If you look at bilingual programs from one school to another, 
they are from A to Z. The law is so flexible that it is difficult to 
find two schools in California that have the same bilingual pro- 
gram and they are all in compliance with state legislation and fed- 
eral guidelines. 

There is an enormous amount of flexibility in how you design 
your program. The flexibility that does not exist is to do nothing. 
That is not allowed under federal guidelines and state legislation, 
and that is what these people would like to see when they are talk- 
ing about flexibility, to do nothing. Be flexible enough to let us do 
what we want to do. 

And what they want to do is what they did before, which was 
nothing. And in fact we have sort of a case study on that here in 
California. Our legislation much like the piece of legislation that 
you passed last time for Title 7 has an experimental option in it 
like the alternative programs in the Title 7 Act. 

And the only thing that was required for school districts in Cali- 
fornia to do that experimental option act was to design a program, 
fill out a very short, very short application, and to submit to the 
department how you were going to evaluate this alternative ap- 
proach and compare it to what you were doing in a structured bi- 
lingual program. It was real minimal. 

Nobody, almost nobody opted to do that. And the cry was that 
there were too many requirements, and it was too difficult to file 
the application. It was a two or three page application. It was one 
of the easiest applications I have ever seen. 

The issue was the schools and districts that wanted an alterna- 
tive did not have a program design in mind. What they wanted to 
do was be left alone. And that was not allowed under that experi- 
mental design. And sc we had 700 classrooms that could have been 
doing alternative programs, and instead we have 153 statewide 
that chose to do that. 

So there is over 550 more classrooms that could be experiment- 
ing but just are not because they do not know what — I mean they 
do not have a design. And so those of us who work with the pro- 
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gram are frustrated because flexibility is the name of the game at 
the school sites. It is flexible. 

And I think people in positions as Ms. Pendas Whitten know 
that and do us all a disservice by going around saying things that 
she does. 

Mr. Martinez. Well, I was simply appalled, in view of her back- 
ground, that she did not have greater sensitivity to what the actual 
situation really is as far as the program. 

The other thing she raised was total immersion with a— and 
when I started in on her on that total immersion concept because 
as far as I am concerned 59 percent of the students in California 
are in total immersion programs already. And then she says, 
''Well, you don't understand what I am saying. I am saying in a 
structured class with a teacher who is knowledgeable about lan- 
guage education." 

And I asked, ''being bilingual?" ''No. Not of being bilingual." 
Speaking only English in other words I guess she means. Well, I 
went through that kind of a system at five years of age— and it 
goes back, and I would like Mr. Galvan to refer to this, to respond 
to this later. I was put like Ms. Solis was in a speech correction 
class. A speech correction class. And the teacher of that was Eng- 
lish speaking only. Well, I did not gain too much from it, in the 
short period that I was there, because after one year of that I was 
in the regular classes, and it took me quite awhile to finally com- 
mence to understand. 

And it goes back to what Mr. Galvan says. A child at the age of 
five years even if he speaks Spanish, does not have much of a vo- 
cabulary. He certainly does not have a knowledge of grammar 
which is an important basic part of any language structure in 
learning and going beyond, or going up to certain levels. 

You mentioned that a person comes in with as high as 5,000 
word avorage and maybe a passive vocabulary of as many as 20,000 
words. What does the average person with English spekking only 
have? I am talking about an adult. What kind of vocabulary, how 
many words do you think the average person knows? 

Mr. Galvan. Once a person acquires that vocabulary, he does 
not increase by too much beyond that. So that I would say that 
most people would go anywhere from 13, 14,000 to 20,000 or more. 
But once you acquire that vocabulary which is the fundamental, 
the basis of your language, and let us say it is English, it stays 
pretty constant. 

So in studies by linguists, they find that the best way to learn a 
language naturally of course is when you are a child. However, 
when we get youngsters who have learned that language in an- 
other language like in Spanish, to make that transfer into the Eng- 
lish language is a very difficult process and requires very expert 
teaching a very carefully designed curriculum. 

And the idea that people have had through the years that all you 
have to do is immerse them and saturate them may work for some 
people, and I tWnk in my experience that has been the danger be- 
cause administrators would tell me why do we need a special pro- 
gram for these youngsters? 

I know two youngsters who came from such and such a country, 
and in three years they were doing beautifully. What they failed to 
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recognize is that for every two youngsters, some of us succeed in 
spite of everything. You know, some people succeed in spite of 
whatever the obstacles are. 

What they fail to recognize is that for every youngster that suc- 
ceeds under that kind of criteria we have got another 99 that have 
not. And that is the figure that concerns us. The kids that are not 
making it. The kids that make it, whatever system they use, great. 
And that was my concern there, is that you cannot miraculously 
instill in the human body command of language unless it is very 
carefully designed and very caiofully taught. 

\.:d to think otherwise is being very simplistic. Studies point 
that, and have done for many years. Some of us still remember the 
studies that were made. I remember we were to look up a study 
made by the University of California-Berkeley way back in 1961 I 
believe published in the educational journal of, in the journal of 
educational and research in the State of California. Those studies 
are still there, which prove conclusively that language plays a tre- 
mendous part in how a youngster thinks and functions. 

And the studies that were made, published also in that report in 
the 1960s called the invisible minority which again points out that 
intellectual retardation manifests itself primarily in language. And 
so it is nothing new. It is simply that people refuse to accept the 
research that through the years that shows us that for kids to be 
successful and for people to be successful, they must have very 
good teaching and very good pro'-^ams. It just does not happen by 
accident. 

Mr. Martinez. I guess what you are saying is knowing the words 
is not sufficient. You need a structure to go along with that, to 
apply those words o knowledge. 

Mr. Galvan. Exactly. 

Ms. Spiegel-Coleman. And again, I think it is a little dishon- 
est—I hate to pick on Mrs. Whitten— but for her to continue to 
harp on her interest in immersion when the Department of Educa- 
tion has a longitudinal study comparing immersion programs with 
short-term bilingual programs versus long-term bilingual pro- 
grams. 

And I am sure that the three of you are familiar with the first 
year's results that last year hit the papers, that in all cases, the 
short term and the long term bilingual programs, the students in 
those programs exceeded the children in English immersion class- 
rooms on all academic scores of English academic work. 

That wac only the first years results. I understand that your 
committee has requested the second year's results. They have had 
them for awhile, and somehow are not sharing the serond year's 
worth of results with us. But that was the study that the Depart- 
ment hoped was going to finally convince you all to create policy 
along their Jnes, but ve were sure that study was going to validate 
what we have been saj ing all along about good bilingual programs. 

And we are proud h\ California to tell you that many ot those 
bilingual programs that are showing their results are from Califor- 
nia and are from our c.rea here, and are showing the results much 
better ^han ihe Cinglish immersion classrooms. 

And so again, I think it is dishonest of her to keep harping on 
that when she knows, that they have done a study. 
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The Chairman. We should get Mr. Torres involved in this discus- 
sion. 

Mr. Torres. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that. I think we have 
before us exemplary witnesses that have provided valuable testimo- 
ny and information to us, and in the interests of time, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would yield back the balance of my time and not ask any 
further questions. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Well, thank you. Only the members of the Edu- 
cation Labor Committee are long winded, are you saying? 

The Chair congratulates and thanks the witnesses for your testi- 
mony this morning. You have been very valuable to us and we ap- 
preciate the contribution that you have made. Thank you. 

We will take just a two minute recess. I understand that they 
must set up this slide presentation to go along with the next wit- 
nesses. In the meantime, may I call the witnesses during this break 
to assemble at the witness table. 

Mr. Rafael Magallan, Dr. Reynaldo Macias, Dr. Juan Hurtado, 
Mr. Richard Fajardo— I am sorry. Mr. Richard Fajardo is in the 
third one. Mr. Fajardo, and Dr. Macias. Those witnesses will be 
seated at the witness table for the next panel, and in the meantime 
we are in two minute recess while the preparation is made for the 
slide presentation. 

[Whereupon, a short recess was taken.] 

The Chairman. Mr. Magallan, I suppose you are the first witness 
for this panel. We will hear from you first. 

STATEMENT OF RAFAEL MAGALLAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
THE TOMAS RIVERA CENTER, CLAREMONT, CA 

Mr. Magallan. Thank you very much. Chairman. 

Good morning to the Chairman, of course, and to Congressman 
Martinez, Congressman Torres. On behalf of the Tom as Rivera 
Center, I wish to express my sincere appreciation for the kind invi- 
tation to join you and share with you some of our thoughts on the 
urgent issue of the quality of education which Hispanic youth re- 
ceive. 

Our prepared testimony addresses education specific dimensions 
of this critical question. We respectfully request that our report be 
entered into the record. 

The Chairman. Without objection, the report in its entirety will 
be entered in the record at this point. 

Mr. Magallan. That will allow us to move rather quickly and 
not recite a litany of the usual kinds of problems and issues. 

But rather, we would like to quickly sketch a broad picture for 
you, with your indulgence, we would like to review some social in- 
dicators felt to be useful in that they provide a standard and a 
background of which— against which educational programs or its 
lack of progress can be measured. 

Dr. Reynaldo Macias, Tomas Center and professor at the Univer- 
sity of Souther- California, as well as director of that fine institu- 
tion, Center foi multicultural and multilingual research, will then 
share with you some of our thoughts regarding literacy and lan- 
guage acquisition and related matters. 
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And I apologize for the quality of the pictures, perhaps with this 
much light, but I would note that all of the graphs and charts that 
we will be sharing with you are included in the report. There will 
be no need to try to take notes off of that. 

We decided to focus our comments on the Southwest of the 
United States principally because that is where three quarters of 
U.S. Hispanics are to be found. And so are analysis basically is 
looking at what is going on in the Southwest as well as of course 
some of the national aggregated data. 

Very quickly, the Mexican-American population is consistently 
the largest population in all of five Southwestern States. Mexican- 
Americans comprise between 15 and 20 percent of all the total pop- 
ulation of these states, with the exception of Colorado. 

When you include other Hispanics, the total Hispanic population 
ranges from 11.8 percent to 36.6 percent. This double bar chart il- 
lustrates the opposing trends of growth in the Hispanic and white 
populations of the Southwest. 

While the bulk of the white population is contained within the 
15- and 34-year old groups, the Hispanic population which is to your 
left is concentrated along the 25 and below age cohort. What that 
reflects is that the Hispanic population has not reached its peak, 
and its youthful population is steadily increasinef. 

When you couple that youthfulness with the higher fertility 
rates which are found among Hispanics, this youthfulness bodes for 
ongoing continual growth for at least the two or three decades. 

[Next slide.] 

The quality in that one is hard to perceive. But basically, that 
reflects the major cities in the Southwest. The top 35 Southwestern 
metropolitan areas which represent about one quarter of all U.S. 
metropolitan areas with over one million people. 

Nearly half of these 35 MSAs are found in California, 11 are in 
Texas, 3 in New Mexico, and 2 each in Arizona and Colorado; 14 of 
those 35 MSAs where you are going to find Hispanics concentrated 
heavily, each have a popu, ion exceeding one million. 

The importance ^. that tor us is that Hispanics are overly con- 
centrated in these urban centers. In Los Angeles alone, Hispanics 
make up over two and a half million which is 32 percent of our 
population here in Los Angeles. In San A-^tonio actually over 52 
percent. And on down the line as you look at those cities. 

What that means in terms of projections is when you look at 
most analysts concede will be the steady increase in the Southwest, 
you have to take into account that the largest share of that popula- 
tion growth is going to be Hispanics. 

This particular bar graph shows the estimate for those major 35 
MSAs, and basically, notes that between the year 1990 and the 
year 2000, the population will continue to balloon upwards. For ex- 
ample, Los Angeles for the year 2000 is projected to be over 10 mil- 
lion population. Roughly over 3.25 million will be Hispanic. That is 
an increase of nearly 700,000 from 1985. 

Without exception the median age of Hispanics is significantly 
younger. This particular bar graph gives you an indication of what 
that median age is. It tends to average about 22 years old for His- 
panics in the Southwest as against +30 percent for Anglos. 

With your indulgence, I am going to lower that a bit. 
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[Next slide.] 

This particular chart basically shows the trend for poverty in- 
creases among Hispanics, Blacks and Whites over the last several 
years. Although the trend for the percent of families below poverty 
level has increased for all groups, the greatest percent increase is 
found amon£ Hispanics with a 7.4 percent increase between the 
years involved, 1973 to 1982. That contrasts agaiiist Whites which 
have a 3 percent increase, and Blacks which show a 4.9 increase. 

Coupled with the general medium, the low medium income for 
Hispanics, you can begin to assume rather large income discrepan- 
cies. How this plays out obviously is in low educational attainment 
because lacking the kind of education, are really fiscal resources, 
you are not going to have as much probability of securing a quality 
education, unless you are involved in s:hool districts that do a dis- 
portionate amount beyond what is the norm in these large urban 
school distr ' ts. 

The percentage of high school graduates of Spanish origin be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 34 basically adult Hispanics was 45 per- 
cent in 1970, and 58 percent in 1983. You can compare that to 73 
percent for Anglos in 1970, and 88 percent for Anglos in 1983. 

Looking at the 16 and 17 year olds, Hispanics versus Whites and 
Blacks enrolled in school by the Southwestern Spates, you can also 
see that Hispanics begin to show a disportionate, disportionate 
effect of dropping out of school, of not being enrolled and not 
having a high school diploma at much earlier ages than other 
groups. 

Let me back up a little bit if I may to that one. In California, I 
would like to point out, California is the second bar over, 79 { 3r- 
cent of Hispanices that were 16 and 17 years rid were in school ar 
compared to 92 percent Whites and 90 percent Blacks, and this is 
at the 16, 17 year old level. 

Unfortunately, this particular chart gives a ij^nse of the educa- 
tion attainment by age r )hort. It is a rather important chart, so let 
me just basically outline quickly what it means. And it is by 

Mr. Torres. Mr. Magallan, is that on page 9 of your report? 

Mr. Magallan. It is. In 8 of those 9 key States, aiA those are the 
States with the largest Hispanic er, --oilmen^ in the country, His- 
panics fall below the rv lar state perce^i* ' jr age cohort in actual 
school enrollment. 

The only exceptio rida where Hispanics do exceed tVio 

state percent for the ^or the older age cohorts. Overall, His- 

panics have the sma^ percent of students enrolled in school 
across the board. 

Hispanics are the most underrepresented, particularly in the 
early ages. If you loo.c at the 3 to 4 year olo, and the 5 to 6 year 
old, Hispanics are gro.ssly, grossly under-enrolled. What this speaks 
to are issues of perhaps -nore outreach for early childhood educa- 
tion, more promotion of information regarding the value of early 
childhood educational interventions. It is really puzzling when you 
start looking at why Hispanics below Blacks and below Anglos ba- 
sically are not availing themselves at all to the degree of early 
childhood programs. 

Jumping over from childhood to adulthood, this particular chart 
looks at the numbers of adults, 35 years and older who are enrolled 
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in school for a selected district in the Southwest. Again, you will 
find differences between the percentages of those students taking 
advantage of adult education. 

For example, in El Paso the percentage of Whites enrolled in 
adult ed programs is 3.36 percent, and for Hispanics, it is 2.36 per- 
cent. Overall the direction of differences is always in favor of great- 
er White participation in terms of adult ed than Hispanics. 

Although the percent of people who have completed four or more 
years of high school has increased over time from 1970 to 1981, as 
you can see by tnis chart, Hispanics still had the lowest percent of 
individuals in that category. 

While there is progress being made, when you stop and consider 
the proportion of the increase of the Hispanic population in the 
country and especially in the Southwest, that progress is not at all 
proportional. We are losing ground even though more numbers, 
more of our population might be getting better educated as com- 
pared to 20 years ago. 

The increase in terms of our population is such that it far dwarfs 
the small numerical increases. When you start from base zero, 
then you have a 2 percent increase the following year, well, you 
are doing 200 percent better, but we have to protect ourselves from 
being sure that we are not deluded or misled by analysis that basi- 
cally inflates the actual, or the reality. 

As was noted by one of your earlier speakers, the trend for His- 
panic enrollments in higher education likewise has been showing 
some increases. However, much of that has been eroded over the 
last six years. 

This particular table shows the enrollments of Hispanics in post- 
secondary education across the country. What is particularly im- 
portant about it is that as you can see from 1976 through 1984, 
California followed by Texas were the states that had the largest 
share of Hispanics enrolled in post secondary education. 

What is critical about that fact is that in California in 1984 ap- 
proximately 28 percent of all Latinos including Puerto Ricans on 
the Island approximately 28 percent of all the Latinos in the coun- 
try were enrolled in higher ed in California. That is perhaps some- 
thing that we could take credit for. Unfortunately, the pattern of 
within state enrollment is very much skewed against the kind of 
educational progress that one would hope. 

The overriding bulk of the Hispanic enrollments in postsecond- 
ary ed in California are in community colleges, and for most of us, 
or like most of us who went to community colleges, that might not 
be a bad place to start, but when you have about 80 percent of your 
state enrollment of one group in community colleges that have the 
kind of lesser resources that could facilitate moving into bachelor 
programs, batchelor of science programs, graduate programs, doc- 
toral programs, the odds are stacked against that population. 

And having that large of a sector of the national Hispanic popu- 
lation concentrated in community colleges in California, skews the 
picture for the rest of the nation. It is an area of much policy con- 
cern. 

What are the outcomes of these kinds of educational attainment, 
low education attainment tiands? Well, let me point to this par- 
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ticular graph. In the teaching profession— Well, actually, this is the 
positions. I am sorry. 

In the Southwest, in these Southwestern cities that we looked at, 
there was a decrease in the number of Hispanic physicians from 
1970 to 1980, with the largest decreases being found in the Texas 
cities where you would think there would be more increases, McAl- 
len and San Antonio. 

If you look at engineers, if you look at any oi the other profes- 
sional and white collar groups, you are going to find the same kind 
under-representation. In the teaching profession which was 
touched on earlier, there is somewhat of an opposite trend found. 
Here m all twelve of these Southwestern cities, there have been 
seen an increase in the representation of teachers between the 
years 19V0 and 1980. 

Although there had been increases, the representation still re- 
mains far below what the need is, anywhere from one quarter to 
one-half of the Hispanic population. Los Angeles, for example, if 
you look up at the Los Angeles column, now has 10.8 percent repre- 
sentation of Hispanics in its teaching force, and yet Hispanics com- 
prise oyer 31 percent of the general population in this area. 

And in some areas while there has been a growth in the propor- 
tion of Hispanic teachers to Hispanic children— while, the^e has 
been some growth in the numbers, the proportion of Hispanic 
teachers to Hispanic teachers has declined during this period. 

This particular graph I think very dramatically points out what 
is going on here in California in terms of those Hispanics who went 
to the schools at the secondary level and had any hopes of moving 
on to post secondary education. Hispanics are the third bar over. 
For every 1,000 Hispanics that entered the 9th grade in 1979, over 
339 of them did not graduate from that high school. Only 661 of 
those 1,000 attained a high school diploma. Of those, only 56 of the 
1,000 that began, only 56 went on to a state college, and only 14 of 
those went on to a state university, 14 out of 1,000. 

You can compare that to the numbers for the other groups, and 
you can see again the relative disadvantage. On a larger scale, this 
compares, the rate of enrollment in California for Hispanics in post 
secondary ed, the first bar reflects that 11 percent of all students in 
community colleges were Hispanics, and mind you, that is where 
we are over concentrated, in post secondary. 

Eight percent were in four year colleges, four percent were in 
universities and graduate programs, and six percent of the students 
that were pursuing professional degrees were Hispanic. That is just 
simply enrollment. The outcome of that is how many degrees are 
secured. And in 1980 in California where Hispanics made up about 
21 percent of the regular college age cohort, only 11 percent of the 
A As awarded in 1980 went to Hispanics, 6 percent of the BAs, or 
BSs went to Hispanics, 4 percent of the masters, and 1.7 percent of 
the doctoral degrees went to Hispanics. 

At this point, I would like to turn the microphone over to my col- 
league from the University .f Southern California, Dr. Reynaldo 
Macias, who will then speak a little bit about what are the lan- 
guage dimensions to this kind of an issue. 

Mr. Hawkins. Dr. Macias. 
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STATEMENT OF DR REYNALDO MACIAS, AUTHOR, THE TOMAS 
RIVERA CENTER, CLAREMONT, CA 

Dr. Macias. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee. I would like to add my welcome to the Committee 
coming to the city of Angels, although since each of you represent 
parts of this greater metropolitan area, it is really a welcome home 
for the time that you will be here. 

And my thanks for the opportunity to be able to share with you 
some information and concerns about the schooling of Chicanos, 
other Latinos and other minorities in California and the nation. 

I would like to start off by merely stating what is becoming a fre- 
quently told fact. This is the 1986-1987 school year. If the current 
drop-out statistics reflect the continuing dropouts over the next 12, 
13 years, 55 percent of the children entering school this year will 
graduate. 

Those that graduate will do so in the year 2,000, entering the 
work world of the 21st Century in their la^e teens. Ten and twenty 
years later they will be in middle age, reading families when many 
in their generation will begin to make a difference in the leader- 
ship of our city, the state and the nation. That will be in the year 
2020. 

When we say as teachers, as parents, ns concerned individuals 
that the children are our future, that they are the reason why we 
do what we do in the schools, I think it is important to keep in 
mind the world that they will live in. In California, that world will 
continue to be more like the rest of the entire world than the rest 
of this nation. 

It is with this in mind that we must consider the legislation 
before this Committee and this session of Congress. The importance 
of language is critical. Proficient language ability is important in 
public schooling, proficiency in speaking, understanding, reading 
and writing. 

Language proficiency tests, IQ tests, aptitude tests share very- 
are very similar in their formats ard in the kind of items that they 
have as are the verbal or language portions of most standardized 
achievement tests. 

Many will argue that teaching and learning is basically a linguis- 
tic interactive process. It involves communicating effectively be- 
tween teacher, student and parents. There are at least two varie- 
ties or kinds or ways of spewing in the classroom, social and con- 
versational and academic. 

The second is what is valued by the school. It is often called cash 
English or standard English in the Black community. If students 
get nothing else, this is what they should learn. Not to substitute 
for the way they already speak but to add to it. Bilingual and non- 
English proficient students need the same language skills. Bilin- 
gual programs are designed to teach English, academic achieve- 
ment and positive social adjustment. 

World trade today in the 21bt Century is increasingly going to be 
multi-lingual, not to the exclusion of English, but to the addition of 
English. When you sell, you m st speak the language ot the buyer, 
and the U.S. is trying to sell more and more. 
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There is lo reason why our children should not be fluent in Eng- 
lish, the common language, Spanish, Chinese, and Japanese and 
other languages as well for their individual benefit as well as that 
of the nation. Language issues in education cover all of these areas. 

When we speak of Latinos and other minority groups as well. 
When we look at bilingual education, it must be in the context of 
the future and in the context of the language needs of our society 
in that future. 

Literacy represents a unique position within the language issues 
of the school. It above all other language skills are the— is the 
mark of achievement within the school. Reading and writing acqui- 
sition of Latinos is trailing behind that of Euro-Americans in this 
country. 

The Tomas Rivera Center has been studying the extent of illiter- 
acy and literacy within the various Latino communities and its 
social and economic consequences. I would like to share very brief- 
ly with you some of those preliminary findings, and I will not read 
the entire text of this testimony, but only highlights of the more 
important points. 

With regards to where someone is born and their abilities in 
English and Spanish, in reading and writing, those that are born in 
tne United States, of those Mexicans that ar'^ born in the United 
States, 18 percent are not literate la English, 54 percent are not 
literate in Spanish. 

Those that are born in Mexico, 72 percent ar^ not literate in 
English, and 23 percent are not literate in Spanish. When it comes 
to writing, those that are born in the United States, 22 percent are 
not able or do not report that they are able to write well or at all. 
59 percent are not able to do so in Spanish. 

Those that are born in Mexico, of those that are born in Mexico, 
78 percent are not able to write in English, and 22 percent are not 
able to write m Spanish. When you compare some of those statis- 
tics to the literacy, functional literacy and illiteracy rates of the 
general population, they are much higher. 

When you look at the Puerto Rican population, they are very 
similar. The interest in looking at both English and Spanish liter- 
acy IS critical because if we are going to talk about education as a 
linguistic interactive process, then we must be concerned about the 
total language resources that the child or the adult brings to that 
process. To ignore one in favor of another is to tell a child to read 
with one eye closed at the same time that they must read aloud 
with their mouth closed. 

You are not dealing with the entire resources and abilities of the 
child to perform well and in a way that they are able to within the 
classroom situation. Theia are other findings that are coming out 
as a result of this study. It will analyze the 1980 census and several 
other data sets as well in order to compare different measures of 
literacy and illiteracy for this population. 

It will have a break-out of not only school age populations, but 
adults as well. And as those findings are concluded, they will be 
forwarded to the Committee if you would so like. 

I would like to make sorie comments as well with regards to the 
English-only lobby, and how it affects or does not affect the inter- 
ests of language use and language rights of not only children in 
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school but outside of school and particularly given some of the in- 
terests in the English language acquisition of adults that are 
within the country without documents, and that may be eligible for 
amnesty as well as in the context of the English language Profi- 
ciency Act bill that has been submitted— resubmitted to this ses- 
sion of Congress and several other pieces of legislation that this 
Committee and other committees within the House and the Senate 
are considering. 

Because there have been disturbing reports both from English 
only advocates as well as from if you will civil rights advocates 
about language discrimination. And I refer to it as language dis- 
crimination ir the sense that it is language neutral. Those that ad- 
vocate English only say that English speakers are being discrimi- 
nated against, non-English speakers allege discrimination from em- 
ployers and others as well. 

The drawing on domestic law. We need to define the issues in 
particular ways. Drawing on international agreements in human 
rights covenants provide a different perspective to the promotion of 
a uniform language policy and to the issue of language and particu- 
larly language in education. 

Language is the critical and protected class or factor along with 
race, sex, national origin, age, and several others for most of these 
international agreements. We currently have no similar legal pro- 
tection in the country, in this country. Under our civil rights laws, 
the issue of language must first be tied to issues or race, ethnicity, 
national origin before it can be litigated. 

These international laws however allow for two principles which 
might serve us in domestic law. Each individual should have, 
number one, the right to be free from discrimination based on lan- 
guage. Number two, the right to access or learn his or her own lan- 
guage, that of the community, the state and/or the nation. 

The first principle extends our civil rights protections to include 
language, and unless the law is violated, does not inhibit or man- 
date particular language behaviors. The second principle is a bit 
more complex in that we must at each instance identify that par- 
ticular language. 

But it can be separated into two very simple sub-principles. One 
specifying the right to learu English, and a second sub-principle 
specifying the right to learn one's own language. I am sure it is the 
second part of this principle which will continue to cause contro- 
versy, but it should not be a reason for throwing out the consider- 
ation of these and other principles. 

We state this, we cannot as a state or a nation be blind to the 
rest of the world in our foreign policy, nor can we afford to be deaf 
and mute in a diverse and increasingly interconnected world. This 
vision of not only our social context but our future of which I 
speak. 

Nor can we tolerate discrimination amongst ourselves on the pre- 
text of national unity. The founding "fathers" explicitly rejected 
the notion of an official language in order to include the various 
colonial populations in the new nation and because they believed 
that national unity would be based on adherence to the same politi- 
cal ideals rather than cultural conformity. 
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Our promotion should be of a common language not of an exclu- 
sively singular language. Our efforts in promoting a common na- 
tional body politic should be inclusive not exclusive. 

Which leads me particularly to the bilingual education act, and I 
will conclude in a very brief time. This committee is considering 
the reauthorization of the bilingual education act this year 
amongst other pieces of legislation. I think that it is important that 
you know that we appreciate the work that you are doing. 

In particular, the oversight and monitoring authority and func- 
tion of the committee, generating independent authority in the 
field IS another activity for which you must be commended, par- 
ticularly when the Secretary of Education and others within the 
Department of Education continue to distort the research evidence 
available on the effectiveness of bilingual instruction in hcbing 
students acquire English and achieve academically. 

Please keep up this oversight function. It is critical. I would also 
hke to identify for particular mention the General Accounting 
Office research evaluation on the Department's position on bilin- 
gual education research and its effectiveness. Although it is not in 
the usual vein of GAO audits and evaluations, it is certainly a 
clear exposition of the politicized and biased nature of the Depart- 
ment s activities and evaluation of bilingual education research 

It IS a trend that began in 1980 and 1981. If it has a shortcoming. 
It IS not exploring a similar political bias in the Office of Educa- 
tional Research and Improver.ient within the department as well 
as the research unit of the Office of Bilingual Education and Mi- 
nority Languages Affairs. 

I might add for the committee's information that I was the as- 
sistant diiector for reading and language studies of the National 
Institute of Education between 1979 and 1981, and was involved in 
one of the several major critical shifts with regards to the politici- 
zation of that bilingual education research, and I followed it both 
personally and professionally for that reason over the last eight 
years. ° 

The Committee is being asked by the Administration to consider 
removing the 4 percent cap on the special alternative program. The 
cap should not be removed. It provides a delicate compromise that 
^ iiri^^r^u' ^^^^^^^^s ^0 apply for program funds to experiment 
with English only approaches to teaching language minority stu- 
dents The bias of the Department would be to fund only English- 
only language instructional programs to the exclusion of other pro- 
grams, despite their own research some of which has been cited 
earlier. 

The bias of the Department has also been reflected in the imple- 
mentation of the higher education fellowship programs. The 1984 
amendments required the funding of 500 fellowships 

The Chairman. Excuse me. On that point, would vou address 
likewise whether or not the cap should be expanded? In other 
words, would it be equally wrong in your opinion if we liberalized 
the cap? 

Mr. Macias. The 4 percent cap? 

The Chairman. Yes, say raise it, double it or triple it, which I 
think is what Dr. Bennett is now suggesting. 
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Mr. Macias. I don't see the need for it, sir. I think that it was, if 
you will, accepted in order to serve a larger and broader good, and 
that is in order to provide services to language minority students 
in a language that they could understand. 

And that in order to do that the experimentation was something 
that was felt to be necessary in order to get the bill out of commit- 
tee and get passed. 

Understanding that, there are monies above and beyond the 4 
percent in special alternatives programs section of the bill or the 
law that allow that experimentation to take place. 

If this were a mandatory law, I might think differently. But it is 
a discretionary, voluntary program, and is in comparison to other 
programs, not the largest, not the second largest, not the third 
largest, but rrnks much smaller. 

And to the extent that you divide the basic motivation for and 
essence of the program, that is to deal with total language re- 
sources of the child by teaching in a language that he or she under- 
stands, by moving away from that, then I think what we do is we 
move away from good education. 

There are situations where children can only be taught in Eng- 
lish. And we need to continue that experimentation the way we did 
between 1950 and 1968 in most of the schools non-English speaking 
programs were English as a second language programs. We have 
experience in that area. The Bilingual Education Act built on that 
in order to add the non-English language, state law was changed, 
federal law provided monies to be able to experiment. 

And that experimentation has been working. The programs have 
been demonstrated, demonstrating that they can be more effective 
than ESL. To go back to 20 years ago, on the basis of increased 
flexibility is just not to recognize the history of language and edu- 
cation, and in particularly Hispanics and American Indians in this 
country. 

The Committee has expressed some concern as well in being able 
to do that as it relates to teachera and the availability of teachers. 
It is in part to that end that my comments about the fellowships 
was mentioned. 

The Department complied for the first year and funded close to 
500 fellowships, but has held no competition for new fellowships 
since then and has expressed on a number of occasions that they 
are not interested in supporting this kind of program. And it seems 
to me that unless they are required to do so, they will not do so. 

And when one looks at the teachers that are able to teach bilin- 
gually, or are e^^^ teach English as a second language, I would 
like to point out that teachers in Title 7 funded programs usir^ a 
non-English language for instruction in 1980 and 1981, were over 
three times as likely to report having adequate basic academic 
preparation and self-reported language skills as teachers in non- 
Title 7 programs. 

Title 7 has made a difference ii: teacher preparation. Teachers 
trained in academic programs supported by Title 7 were much 
more likely to be engaged in providing instruction to limited Eng- 
lish proficient children than teachers in non-Title 7 programs. 
About one-fourth of all teachers with bilingual academic training 
were trainee m institutions with Title 7 support. 
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We had at that time close to 56,000 teachers teaching in a non- 
bnglish language who did not report having adequate language 
skills. We had 103,000 teachers teaching English as a second lan- 
guage where 60 some percent indicated that they did not have the 
academic preparation to teach English as a second language. 

Title 7 has made a difference as have state programs in teacher 
certification and training in this area because we have increased 
the pool of bilingual teachers and ESL trained teachers from 1976 
to 1980 four-fold. And it continues to increase during the decade of 
the 1980s. 

In a way, in an unfortunate way, the situation of the need for 
children to have instruction in a language other than English con- 
tinues to increase at an even greater pace, but we have contributed 
more bihngual teachers to the teaching labor force proportionately 
than there have been new teachers entering the labor force during 
the same time period. 

We can catch up. We need to catch up, and I think we will catch 
up given the support of this committee and continuation of similar 
programs at the state level. I would like to make one final recom- 
mendation, and that is that because of the fragmentation of inter- 
ests in language and education issues that affect not only Chicanos, 
American Indians, Asians, but Blacks and others as well, foreign 
language is treated separately from bilingual education. 

English language acquisition is treated in some ways separately, 
programmatically by age for adults and school age. There is not 
the kind of attention for secondary school instruction in these 
areas that we need to, and it seems to me that there is a great 
need for a national effort of leadership, possibly a task force, that 
deals specifically with the integration of language and education 
that would involve representatives from the foreign language edu- 
cation community, from the bilingual education community, from 
the bnglish second language community, from adult education, 
from K-12 education that would allow the kinds of issues that this 
committee IS dealing with in the various pieces of legislation before 
it, to provide a non-legal leadership direction that presently is not 
forthcoming from the national level. 

I think it would be important. I think you would get the coopera- 
tion of national organizations. I think that the kind of benefit that 
schools and schooling, whether it is adult or K-12 would receive 
from that kind of look would be tremendous. The leadership that 
was provided by the President's commission on foreign language 
and international studies a number of years ago, although it did 
not implement particular programs of a major sweeping nature did 
provide a leadership direction for changes that are still being felt 
within the foreign language education community. 

I think we can do even more by having an integrated and com- 
prehensive approach. And I think the beneficiaries in terms of His- 
panics who are not able to speak English or who are bilingual to 
varying degrees as other language minority groups would be the 
beneficiaries. The nation would be the ultimate beneficiary not 
only today, but in the year 2020. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Dr. Hurtado, you are next. 

[The prepared statement of the Tomas Rivera Center follows:] 
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I. Selected Datr on the Education of Hispanics 

A. Intrgducticn 

A& the nation's second largest and fastest growing minority 
group, Hispanics represent an important segment of the United 
States population.. Yet Hispanics, Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, 
Cubans and other persor "Spanish Origin," have traditionally 
been underrepresented in institutions of education, received 
substantially less income u _n wnites, held less prestigious jobs 
and been subjected to de jure or de ^'acto discriminatory 
practices such » segregation, covenant laws, denial of access to 
public *acilities, gerrymandering and exclusion fron grand 
juries. 

Thirty-two years after Brown v. Board of Education, 
Hispanics are the most segregated raci?"c or ethnic group in the 
country. They suffer a 45% high school dropout rate, represe;.t 
only 4.3% of college students and receive 2.3% of Bachelor 
degrees. Moreover, Hispanics have rt ,ntly achieved tiie dubious 
distinction of being the racial or ethnic group nth the lowest 
educational attainment levels in the country. 

This testimony focuses on the status of Hispanic education 
in order to document the current representation of Latinos in 
education and assess the progress of this group since the 
initiation of educatioi i equity programs in the 1960s. 
Throughout this analysis an attempt will be made to distinguish 
betwe 1 Chicanes (Mexican Americans) , Puerto Ricans, Cubans and 
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Other Hispanics. Unfortunately, at times those distinctions will 
be virtually impossible to make because of the manner in which 
the data is collected and reported. Many government statistics, 
including the Higher Education General Information Survey Reports 
and the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission reports, include 
data on "Hispunics" and not on the various Hispanic ethnic 
rfroups. While there are many ties which bind the Hispanic 
groups, each also has a distinct history, culture and language 
which the term "Hispanic" tends to homogenize. Furthermore, each 
qroup differs i:. its educational attainment, socioeconomic 
status, political attitudes and degrees of political 
participation. Data must be collected which distinguishes 
between the different g>-oups :n order to best assess and meet the 
needs of each distinct peculation. 

This testimony analyzes the demographic and socioeconomic 
factors affecting access to education, and the condition of 
public elementary and secondary education. Higher education, 
while an important means for personal growth and social and 
economic advancement, is by no means a panacea for the problems 
of minorities in the United states. Thus, while the improvement 
of higher education for Hispanics requires critical attention, 
elementary and secondary education and other social and economic 
facx-ors also must be improved if access to and success in higher 
educational institutions by Hispanics is to be altered. 

Because attitudes toward improving the education of 
minorities are shifting, documentation is needed regarding the 
access of minorities to higher education and their successful 
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graduation from those institutions. It is hoped that this 
information v/ill prove useful to policyraakers , educators, 
minority organizations and other concerned individuals or groups 
in the analysis of issues and design of strategies to improve 
enrollment, retention, hiring and promotion of Chicanos, Puerto 
Ricans and other Hispanics in institut-ions of higher education, 
as well as education in general. 



B. Demographic and SocioEconomic Factors Affecting the 
Education of Hispanics 



Hispanics are currently America's second largest 
minority group constituting 16.8 million people (not 
including the 3 million residents of Puerto Rico) , and 
representing 7.2% of the population as per the 1985 
Current Population Survey. 

Hispanics are the youngest and fastest growing racial 
or ethnic group in the country, growing approximately 
six times faster than the majority of the population. 

Between 1970 and 1980, the total U.S. population 
increased 11 percent, wnereas the Hispanic population 
increased 61 percent. Given that rciLe of growth and 
continued migration of Hispanics into the United 
States, Hispanics are expected to becone the nation's 
largest minority group by the year 2000, representing 
14.7% of the population, while Blacks will constitute 
approximately 14.0%. 

At present, Hispanics are highly concentrated in nine 
states: California, Texas, New York, Illinois, 
Florida, New Mexico, New Jersey, Arizona and Colorado. 
California is home to over 4.5 million persons of 
"Spanish origin," Texas is home to 3.0 million and 1.7 
million reside in New York. Together those three 
states account for nearly two-thirds of the enti**e 
Hispanic population on the U.S. mainland. 

Hispanics are also highly concentrated by subgroup, 
since 83% of the 8.7 million Hispanics of Mexican 
origin in the U.S. live in the five southwestern states 
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in 1980, while ^9% of the 2.0 million Puerto Ricans on 
the mainland lived in New York, and 59% of the 803,000 
Cubans counted in the 1980 census Ir i in Florida, 
principally in Miami. 

In 1982 the median inccme of Puerto Ricans was $11,148, 
the lowest among Hispanic families. The median for 
Chicanos and Cubans was $16,399 and $18,883 
respectively, "other Spanish Origin" has the highest 
income of the Hispanic groups with a median of $19,069 
in 1^'2 as contrasted to the white median income of 
$23, 7. 

25% of Hispanic families have incomes below the poverty 
level in 1984. 

Families headed by a female householder with no husband 
present had the highest poverty rate of 38.7%, however 
the poverty ratios mounted to 70 and 80 percent for 
female-headed non-white families with several children. 
Puerto Rican and Black women are those most likely to 
be in that pos5.tion; 35.2% of all Puerto Rican families 
and 37.7% of all Black families are headed by women 
with no husband present. 

Mexican-origin families are on the whole about 25% 
larger than "non-Spanish" families and one in five 
Chicano families consists of 6 or more persons. 
Chicano families average 4.07 persons per family, 
Puerto Rican families are the second largest with an 
average of 3.67; Cuban families average 3.58 persons; 
"other Spanish-origin" families average 3.37 persons; 
while "non-Spanish origin" families average only 3 
persons. 

Although almost all Hispanics speak Spanish (with 
varying degrees of fluency) , the 1980 Census shows that 
most Spanish-speaking families in the United States 
also speak English. Thus, Hispanics differ from other 
language minority groups in that, although they acquire 
English a*: about the same rate as other groups, a very 
high percentage also retain native language skills. 

In 1985, almost 18% of the Chicano population had 
completed less than five years of school, and thus was 
classified as functionally illiterate, while 12.8% of 
the Puerr-o Rican population, 6.1% of Blacks, 7.4% of 
Cubans and 7.2% of other Hispanics in the U.S. were 
also classified as functionally illiterate by that 
measure, in contrast with only 2.7% of whites. 

Only 58% of Hispanic twenty-five and twenty-nine year 
olds have completed high school, in comparison with 
76.3% of Blacks and 87.0% of whiter in that cohort. In 
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1980, 23.7% Of the white twenty-five to twenty-nine 
year olds had graduated from college, while only 7.8% 
of Hispanics and 11.7% of Blacks had achieved that 
leve? of education. 

Tl^ose figures show that despite the progress made in 
the education of minorities in the last 50 years, 
Hispanics, particularly chic? s and Puerto Ricanr, 
still lag far behind in their access to education, and 
thus to many other institutions in U.S. society. 



C. Educational Status 

In 1984 nearly 9% or 3.6 million of the students enrolled in 
the nation*. 5 public elementary and secondary schools were 
Hispanic. Hisp3nics are overwhelmingly concentrated (90%) in the 
public school system. Hispanics also tend to be enrolled in 
segregated big-city szhools and are currently the most segregated 
group in the country since 68% of Hispanic students attend 
predominantly minority schools. At present, in twenty-three of 
the twenty-five largest city school systetns, minorities comprise 
50% or more of enrollments, or eight out of ten students. Given 
current trends, by 1990, nine out of ten students in those 
schools will be minorities, thereby increasing the segregation of 
Hispanics and Blacks. 

Hispanic youth also .^rop out of high school earlier and with 
much greater frequency than either white or Black youth. The 
1984 Current Population survey reported that by ages fourteen and 
fifteen, 5.1% ^f a? 1 Hispanics had dropped out of school. In 
1984, only 85% Of Hispanic sixteen and seventeen year olds were 
enrolled in school, compared with approximately 92% of Blacks and 
91% of whites that age. And at ages eighteen and nineteen, only 
39% of hispanics (in contrast to 44% of Blacks and 50% of whites) 
were enrolled i school. The dropout figures for en^hteen and 
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nineteen year old Hispanics were almost 70% hicrher than those of 
Blacks and whites. Those figures all lead to the approximately 
45% high school dropout rate mentioned previously. 

The dropout rates are even higher for certain groups such as 
Hispanic women and non-metropolitan Hispanics. Of Hispanic 
sixteen to twenty-four year old females, 34.2% are high school 
dropcats. Of non-metropolitan fourteen to thirty-four year old 
Hispanics 44.8% have dropped out of high school, compared with 
15.2% o* white non-metropolitan persons. Chicanos and Puerto 
Ricans also have higher hiqh school dropout rates than Cubans or 
other persons of Hispanic origin 

Moreover, Hispanics are more likely than members of other 
racial and ethnic groups to be enrolled below expected grade 
level; high school dropout rates are highest among those who are 
behind in school. In 1980, 9% of Chicano and 8% of Puerto Rican 
eight to thirteen year olds were enrolled 2 or more years below 
grade level. Those trends accelerate in secondary schools where 
^5% of Chicanos and 24% of Puerto Ricans are enrolled below grade 
level . 

Educational tracking is another major problem affecting 
successful Hispanic primary and secondary education and the 
ability to succeed in college. Asians and whites are much more 
likely than Hispanics to be enrolled in gifted programs. 
Moreover, by senior year in high school, 73.8% of Hispanic youth 
have been enrolled in non college preparatory curricular 
programs. Of Hispanic high school seniors, 41.6% are enrolled in 
a general high school curriculum; another 31.5% are in 
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occupational programs, with the xcajority taking courses in 
business or office skills. Only 26.9% of -anic high school 
seniors are in college preparatory tracks, as compared with 39.8% 
of whites, 33.0% of Blacks and 52.4% of Asians. It should be 
noted that the patterns do not necessarily reflect the choices of 
students. Counseling or "raiscounseling" by teachers and high 
school guidance personnel is probably the most important factor 
in the steering of riispanics into ron-college preparatory 
curricula. 

Hot surprisingly, educational tracking of Hispanics is 
reflected in their reading, math, and Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) scores. In ^^80, the mean score for Chicano and Puerto 
Ricans respectively on the SAT was 137 points and 168 points 
lower than the mean for whites. The Educational Testing Service 
(ETS) reports also show a direct correlation between income and 
the student's score. And although the SAT is commonly used as a 
measure of a student's college aptitude, research has shown that 
SAT and high school grades are less effective predictors by 10% 
of college grades for Hispanics than for v^hites. Researcners 
stress that scores should not be used as stan rds for evaluating 
a student's application, and that attention c>^nuld be naid to the 
background characteristics such as the socioeconomic indicators 
which affect a student's education. 

Background data reported by white non-Hispanic and Hispanic 
SAT t#st takers in 19 80-81 show that while the average white SAT 
test taker reported that both parents had completed at least some 
college, the f*^'<*rage Chicano and Puerto Rican test taker's 
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parents had either barely finished or not completed high school. 
Moreover, the median income was lower for Hispanic students, the 
percent indicating English v^as not their first language was 
higher, the percent planning to request financial aid was higher 
and the number of dependents in the family was greater. ParenLal 
schooling, income, language proficiency and family size, then, 
should supercede test scores and grades and inform the evaluation 
of a student's aptitude for college. These are factors which 
would be taken into consideration during any admissions process. 

Concerns over differences in socioeconomic background and 
educational preparation, as well as how those factors lead to 
underrepresentation of minorities in higher education, are 
considerations which fostered the establishn^ent of educational 
equity/affirmative action programs in universities throughout the 
country. The concept of "diversity" affirmed in Bakke v. The 
Eeqents of the University of California confirmed ^he right of 
admissions officers to take those fectors into consideration and 
to make decisions on the basis of factors other than "objective" 
criterion such as grades and scores. (This is a school practice 
which had long been in use in the admission of children of alumni 
and athletes.) Yet, in the long run merely taking thote factors 
into account in the admissions process will not significantly 
improve Hispanics success in education, students nust also be 
provided with app**opriate support and counseling services and be 
given the tools necessary to succeed in college. Tnis must begin 
with improvement of high school education for minorities and for 
all children throughout the country. As the 
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Commission on Educational Excellence pointed out in A Nation at 
P^Sli# the teaching of the basics in school must be improved, 
expectations roust be raised and resources devoted to elementary 
and secondary education must be increased if this country is to 
adequately prepare its young people to enter into society. The 
case of Hispanics dramatically illustrates the failure of the 
public school system — almost half of all Hispanics never 
graduate, most are in non-college preparat ry tracks, and many 
students lack exposure to the kinds of reading, writing, math and 
science skills which are necessary for success in college and the 
professions. Many Hispanics suffer from inadequate preparation 
due to the poor quality of their high schools and inequitable 
opportunities to learn what is measured on tests. Although 
affirmative action programs will continue to be necessary in the 
future to remedy the growing underrepresentation of Hispanics in 
higher education, the previous analysis demonstrates that their 
presence in those institutions will not be dramatically increased 
until the barriers to access stemming from inadequate high school 
preparation ancl othei* social factors are removed. 

D. Hispanic Teachers 

The numbers of Hispanic teachers available are very low and 
appear to be in danger of erosion in the coming years. The 1980 
Elementary and Secondary staff Information Survey (EEO-5) 
conducted by the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission shows 
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that Hispanics comprised only 3.5% of "full-ti-ae employees" in 
the nation's public elementary and secondary schools. 



Hispanics made up 2.6% of all elementary school 
teachers. 

Hispanics made up 1.7% of secondary school teachers. 

Hispanics comprised only 2% of principals. 

Hispanics cojiprlsed only 2.5% of central office 
administrators. 



Here in California, the 11,900 Hispanic elementary and secondary 
teachers in 1984-85 comprised less than 7% of the state teaching 
force . 



Of a statewide total of 5,960 school site principals, 
only 457 (7%) are Hispanics. 

Of a California total of 519 District Superintendants, 
only 20 are Hispanic. 

Of a total of 5,030 School Board members in California, 
only 276 are Hispanic. 



Nearly 28% of all students enrolled in California public schools 
in 1984-85 were Hispanic (1,158,668 Hispanic students). 
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Comments by 
Reynaldo F. Macias 
on Hispanic Education and Language Issues 
before the 
U.S. House of Reoresentatlves 
Committee on Education and Labor 

Hear Ing on 
Minority and Bilingual Education 



0.0 Introduction 

Good morning Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee. I would like +o 
add my welcome to the City of Angels and my thanks for the opportunity to be 
able to share with ycu some Information and concerns about the schooling of 
Ch1canos» other Latinos and other minorities In California and the nation. 

I would like to ntart off by merely stating what Is becoming a frequently 
tnid fact. This Is the 1986-1987 school year. If the current drop out 
statistics continue* 55% of the children entering school this year will 
graduate. Those that graduate will do so In the year 2000» entering the work 
world of the 21st century In their late teens. Ten and twenty years later 
they will be In middle age» when many In their generation will begin to make a 
difference In the leaaership of our c1ty» state and nation. That will be In 
2020. 

When we say» as teachers* as parents* as concerned Individuals* that the 
chfldran are our future, that they are the reason why we do what we do In the 
schools, I think Its Important to keep In mind the world they will live In. 
In California, that world will continue to be more like the rest of ths. entire 
world than the rest of the nation. It Is with thif In mfnd that we must 
consider the legislation before this Committee and this session of Congress. 
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1.0 Importance of langudge 

Proficient language ability is important in public school ing«— prof iciency 
in speaking# understanding^ reading ana writing. Language proficiency tests* 
IQ tests* and aptitude tests very similar in their formats and its* as are the 
verbal or language portions of most standardized achievement tests. Many will 
argue that teaching and learning is basically a linguistic process. It 
involves communicating effectively between teacher* student* and parents. 

There are at feast two varieties or kinds or ways of speaking — 
social/conversational and academic. The second is what is valued by the 
school. It»s often called cash English or standard English in the Black 
community. If stjdents get nothing else* this is what they should learn. Not 
to substitute for the way they already speak* but to add to it. 

Bilingual and non-English proficient students need the same language 
skills. Bilingual programs are designed to teach english* academic 
achievement and positive social adjustment. 

World trade today and in the 21st century is increasingly mul til ingual— not 
to the exclusion of English* but to the addition of English. When you sell* 
you must speak the language of the buyer* and the U.S. is trying to sell more 
ap'J more. There is no reason why our children shouldn't be fluent in English- 
-the common language— Spanish* Chinese end Japanese* and other languages as 
wen* for their individual benefit* as well as that of the nation. 

Language issues in education cover all these areas when we speak of 
Latinos* and other minority groups as well. When we look at bilingual 
education* it must be in the context the future* and in the context of the 
language needs of our society in that future. 

2 
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2.0 Literacy 



Literacy represents a unique position within the language issues of the 
school. It above all other language skills are the mark of achievement within 
the school. Reading and writing acquisition of Latinos is trailing behind 
that of Euro-Americans in the country. The Tomas 'Kiver Center has been 
studying the extent of illiteracy and literacy within the varioub Latino 
communities and its social and economic consequences. I would like to share 
with you some of those preliminary findings, (see Figures 1-6) 

3.0 English only lobbying — promotion of cultural paranoia 

There have been several disturbing reports in the media over the last ten 
years involving the discrimination of English speakers and non-English 
speakers. Enqlish speakei b in Miami have alleged discrimination from 
potential employers who hired bi Unguals Instead of monolingual English 
speakers for janitorial Jobs. Non-English speakers have alleged 
discrimination from employers who issues English only speaking rules In the 
workplace* or from hospitals who could not provide adequate emergency room 
services to patients who spoke no English. 

Advocates in the English only movement cite examples like these to promote 
the adoption of English as an official language. Having English as the 
official language will encourage the learning of English and then there will 
be a greater political unity amongst people In the nation is the argument. 

In contrast* many civil rights advocates argue for the provision and 
availabil1-vy of bilingual services In order that adequate services be provided 
everyone undei le protection of the constitution* regardless of language 
abil ities. 
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Drawing on International agreements and human rights covenants provide a 
different answer to the promotion of a uniform language policy in the U.S. 
Language is a critical factor* along with race* sex» national origin* age» and 
severd"' others* for most of these international agreement^.. We currently have 
no similar legal protection in the country. Under our civil rights laws* the 
issue of language must first be tied to issues of race or ethnicity/national 
origin before it can be litigated. 

These international laws allow for two principles which might serve us in 
domestic law. Each individual should have: 

o the right to be free from discrimination based on language; and 

o the right to access his/her own language* and that of the community* 
state* and nation. 

The first principle extends our civil rights protections to include language* 
and unless the law 1s violated* does net inhibit nor mandate particular 
language behaviors. The second principle Is a bit more complex in that we 
nust* :.. each instance specify what the language is for the individual* state* 
and nation. In the absence of specific official languages* one can still 
argue for English as 1-he state and national language—by default— since over 
200 million persons in the nation are English morol ingual s*. Th^' right of 
every individual to learn Engl.sh should be supported by current English only 
advocates as well as civil rights advocates. 

The specification of the community and individual language will nesd 
elaboration; but this is not insurmountable. Several government agencies 
presently have adfrinistrative formulas for providing language specific 
services for a good number of languages. The right of access can be developed 
so that it is staggered in stages* or levels* of learning* depending on the 
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resources, and the numbei of claimants of a particular lanquage. Whether or 
not one has access to literacy instruction in an otherwise non-written 
language could thus be decided. The degree of social promotion by the public 
sector can thus be regulated, while not violating the first principle. 

Ind second principle could also be separat.5d, with a sub-principle 
specifying the right to learn tnclish, and a second sub-principle specifying 
the right to learn other languages. I am sure it is the second part of this 
principle which will continue to cause controversy, but it should not be a 
reason for throwing out the other principles. 

We cannot as a state nor as a nation be blind to the rest of the world in 
our foreign policy, nor can we afford to be deaf and mute in a diverse, 
increasingly interconnected world. Nor can we tolerate discrimination amongst 
ourselves on the pretext of nati<. < unity. The founding "fathers" explicitly 
rejected the notion of an official language in order to include the various 
colonial populations in the new nation, and because ttiey believed that 
national unUy would be based on adherence to the same political ideals rather 
than cultural conformity. Our promotion should be of a common language, not 
an exclusively s^n^dlar language, ^ur efforts in promoting a cordon national 
body politic shoulc be inclusive, not exclusive. 

These principles for a language policy based on equity rather than 
discrimination take in the direction of constructing aH directing a still 
unforlding experiment in democracy called the Uniled States. As the country 
Shifts Its economy to the far west (Pacific Rim), our cultural visions must go 
beyond our farrowly perceived mono-geo-cultural shores, into the more oi verse 
indigenous and immigrant roots which nourish ar 'rengthen us yet. 
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4.0 Bilingual odccatlon 

This Committee Is considering the reautl.orlzatlop )f the Bilingual 
Education Act this year. I think that 1t*s Important that vou know we 
appreciate the work that you are doing — In particular* the oversight and 
monltorlna authority and function of the Committee. Generating Independent 
authority In the field Is another activity for which you must be corT«iended» 
particularly when the Secretary of Education continues to distort the research 
evidence available on the effectiveness of bilingual Instruction In helping 
students acquire English and achieve academically. Please* keep uo oversight 
function. 

I would also like to Identify the General Accounting Office research 
evaluation on the position of the Education Department relative to the 
research evidence for the effectiveness of bilingual Instruction. Although It 
Is not *In the usual vein cf the GAO audits id evaluations* It Is :erta1nly a 

•ear exposition of the polit<ri^ed and biased nature of the Departments 
activities and evaluation of bilingual education research. If it has a 
shortcoming* it is not exploring a similar political bias in the Office of 
Educational ^ earch and Improvement* as well as the Research Unit of the 
Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs. 

The Committee is being asked by the Administration to consider removing the 
cap on the Special Alternative Programs— those programs which can be 
carried out entirely in English—regardless of whether the students understand 
the language of Instruction or not. The cap should not bb ^emoved. It 
provides a delicate compromise that allows school districts \o apply for 
program funds to experiment with English only approaches to teaching "a' ge 
minority students. The bias of the Dept. would be to fund ONLY English 
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language instructional programs^ to t^a exclusion of the other programs^ 
despite their own research^ Indicating greater sjccess In bilingual programs. 

The bias of the Department has also been reflected In the Implementation of 
the Higher Education Fellowship Programs. The 1984 amendments required che 
funding of 500 fellowships the first year. The Department complied for the 
first year and has held no competltloj for new fellowships since then. This 
section of the law should require a minimum number of these fellowships for 
both the Mastei'S degree as well as the doctorate* for each of cue years it Is 
authorized. 
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Table 1 

California state projections by ethnicity and race* 1960 to 2000 
(In Pillions) 



Latinos 4.56 (19.2%) 6.49 (23. Z5) 8.3G (26.6%) 

Asians and others 1.58 ( 6.6%) 2.7 ( 9,6%) 3.7 (11.835) 

Blacks 1.79 ( 7.5%) 2.16 ( 7.7%) 2.49 ( 7.9%) 

Whites 15.8 (66.4%) 15.6 (59. 3r.) 16.8 (53.5%) 

Total state 23.8 28 31.4 



Source: California State Population Research Unltf "Projected Total 
Population for California by Race/ethnlcltyf July I, 1980 to July I, 2020,*' 
SacramentOf CA: Dept. of Finance* February 1986. 
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Table 2 

Population* nativity and Non-English language spoken In the home 
characteristics for selected muhlclpal Itles In Los Angeles County 



Los Angeles-Long Beach 
Alhambra City 
Baldwin Park City 
Beverly Hills City 
Burbank 
Conpton City 
East Los Angeles (COP) 
Gardena City 
Glendale City 
Hui.tlngton Park City 
Lakewood City 
Los Angeles City 
Lynwood City 
•-^ontebello City 
Monterey °3rk C'.ty 
Santa Fe Springs City 
Santa Monica City 



Total Pop 


% Foreign Born 


% NELS 




(5 yrs i older) 




7,477,503 


21 .3% 


31.4% 


64,615 


27.8 


44.1 


50,554 


25.0 


49.7 


32,367 


26.5 


24.8 


84,625 


17.4 


20.8 


81/286 




21.4 


110,017 


45.2 


85.5 


45 » 165 


19." 


30.6 


139,060 


26.4 


29.6 


46,223 


52.8 


11,6 


74,^^54 


8.0 


11.5 


2,°66,350 


27.1 


35.1 


48,548 


25.0 


41.0 




30.: 


-Sl.O 


34,330 


31.2 


55.6 


14,52C 


16.1 


43.0 


88,314 


21.9 


22.3 



Source: Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census— General Social and Economic 

Characteristics, Vol. I, '^heptor Z. "^irx r> (Cal Ifornla) » 'aclo So. 
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, Tables 

Language Characteristics of the los Angeles County population 
by age. Spring 1980 



asssssssaaars = 

years 





5-l"7 years 


18+ years 






1,476,118 


5,449*516 


6,92S,634 


English only spoken at home 


978,616 


3.773*543 


4,752,159 


Non-English languages 


497,502 


1,675,973 


2,173,475 


Chinese 
French 
German 
Italian 

Philippine languages 
Spanish 


15*373 
4,167 
4*441 
2*848 
9,778 
399,780 


62,760 
33,462 
43*417 
33,220 
59,083 
1,117,366 


78,133 
37,629 
47,858 
36,068 
68,861 
1,517,U6 
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Table 4 

Projections of the Californi** Limitod Engllih Proficient Population* 
5 to 14 years o1d# from 1976 to 2000 
(In thousands) 



SS8&=SSS&SSSSS= 

LdnQuaQe 


sssssss=s=s 




Projection Years 








1976 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


Non*Spdn1sh 


104.8 


95.1 


93.8 


104.0 


115.4 


116.9 


Spanish 


505.1 


485.5 


513.0 


608.9 


723 .6 


785.6 


Total LEP 


609.9 


580.6 


606.8 


712.9 


839.0 


902.5 


Asian Origin 


45.7 


41.5 


40.9 


45.4 


50.4 


51.0 


Mon-Spanlsh/ 










65.1 


65.9 


Non-Asian 


S9.1 


53.6 


52.9 


58.6 



Source: ^ati from Inter.^;rer1ca Resoarcn Associates* Contr^rtor Reoort: 
Prc^QCtlons of the MurnbRrg of L^mitcc "'-ia]"sh_"rGficlQnt Pooulat inn tc * 
Year 20QP « Ross1yn# VA: Inter^merica Pest?arch Associates* 1981. 
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Figur* I 

ENGLISH READING ABILITY BY NATIVITY 
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INCOME BY READING ABILITY IN SPANISH 
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III. selected statistics 
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Age distribution of Hispanics and \ ites in ttie Soutfiwest region: 1984 
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Population in South\\'est metropolitan areas 
with large Hispanic populations: October 1985 



Lot AB|clct 

SkS AStOBIO 

Hooitoo 
Rivcriidc *| 
EJP«M> 
AsihcitD 
Sta Dieto 
McAlleo 
Su Jo>c 
Phocoix 
DtUtt 

Browstvillc 
Corpus Chmu 
Sao FrucUco 
Frt«ao 
Dcaver 
AJbuqucTTfoe 
Vestun 
AvtOa 
Stenjscoto 

TiKMO 

BikenricM 
Undo 
Fl Wonh 
MOBtercy 
Viulit 
Stocktoo 
Siau Bu^trt 
Uj Cructi 
Modesto 
Ubbock 
Suu Fc 
VtilcjO 
Pueblo 



i.025 Kl 



[ 1,222.721 



[1.115.2 19 



[2.117.123 
[ 2.123,321 



[ 332.917 



[ 1393.979 

■ 1.77S.2S2 
^^■■2,27«.I41 



[ 1,903.662 




1,557,490 



■■613,434 
f 479.144 
I 123.771 




1,254,131 



1.194.771 



1.000.000 



2.000.OOO 3.O00.000 4.000.O00 
Total Populatioo 
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Population estimates for Scathwest iretropolitan 
areas with lar^i* Hispanic populations: 
1990 & 2000 
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Median age of Jiis|);jnjcs ;muI whiles in selected 
nielropolitan ;irias of \Uv Sout'^vest: 1980 
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16-17 year old Hispanics, non-Hispanic whites, 
and non-Hispanic blacks enrolled in school 
for the Southwest by state: 1980 
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Percent of Age Cohorts Enrolled in School: 1980 





Age 








TV.tal 




Groups 


State 


Ancjlo 


Black 






J -4 


30.? 


32.4 


42.2 


22.6 




3-D 


8r/.3 


86.5 


90.3 


85.4 






97.6 


98.4 


98.0 


97.0 




1 c n 
lb-1 / 


82,7 


86.2 


85,1 


75.0 




18-19 


48.4 


51 3 


46.7 


38.9 




"4— ^ 


40.9 


47.3 


^ /.5 


28.2 






90.2 


91.7 


iji.6 


87.3 






98.4 


98.9 


98.2 


97.4 




AD-X / 


88 .2 


90.5 


92.0 


79.6 




3 8-19 


50.5 


52,6 


52.5 


39.1 


{JJjJJtsfiiXj 


J-4 


33,7 


34.7 


42.1 


27.0 




5-b 


85.3 


85.0 


88.4 


85.9 




/-lb 


98 .8 


99.0 


97.8 


98.2 




16-17 


88,0 


90.0 


90.3 


78.4 




18-19 


51,7 


53.9 


47.9 


39.0 


FLORXDrt 


3-4 


44,7 


44.1 


47.5 


42.8 






91.5 


91.7 


90.9 


91.4 




7 -Id 


98.2 


98.6 


97.3 


97.6 




1 ^ IT 

lo-l/ 


83,9 


83.6 


85.0 


84.1 




18-19 


46,7 


45.7 


44.8 


56.3 




J -4 


35,1 


34.8 


41.0 


24,2 






89 .7 


90 .0 


90.9 


85.7 






98 ,7 


99 .1 


^7.7 


97.3 




lO"! / 


89 . 2 


90.8 


87.2 


75.0 




18-19 


51.5 


52.6 


50.5 


38.8 




J -4 


41.1 


41.9 


45.0 


28.8 




D-D 


91, 2 


91.4 


91,5 


89.0 




7-15 


98-8 


99 . 2 


97.7 


97.7 




lo-i / 


91.2 


92.8 


87.1 


82.9 




18-19 


55,3 


57.0 


48.9 


40.8 




J — H 


22.5 


. 6 


26.4 


15.6 




3-D 


78 . 9 


79 .9 


78.3 


77.8 




"7-1 
/— ID 




97 .7 


99.6 


97.2 




16-17 


83.0 


86 . 5 


92.1 


. 1 




18-19 


43.5 


48.0 


57.4 


39.0 


NBV YORK 


3-4 


36.2 


37.^ 


39 ,C 


23.9 




5-6 


90.5 


91.8 


88.6 


86.4 




7-15 


98.7 


99.1 


9-7 - 


98.0 




16-17 


90.7 


92.4 


88.6 






18-19 


61.0 


62.7 


58.2 


50.5 




3-4 


3}. 6 


3C.2 


30. 6 


21.1 




5-6 


8}.} 


82.5 


82.3 


78.1 




7-]!, 


9B.} 


98.7 


97.4 


97.1 




}(.-37 


8^.(. 


Bi',.7 


8^.,7 


78.8 










4*>.4 


4'^.0 
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35 and older Hispanics and non-His">anic whites 
enrolled in school for selected metropolitan 
areas of the Southwest: 1980 
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Education Attalnoent by Subgroups 
In Selected States: 1990 



AZ Z H5 
CRAD 



Yrs. 



Median 

_Yrs» 



COL 2HS 



Median 
Yrs. 



FL XHS 



Median 

Yrs. 



ILL X H5 



Median 
Yrs. 



KJ 2 H5 



Median 
Yrs. 



NM 2 HS 



Median 
Yrs. 



KY % HS 

Median 
Yrs. 



TX X IIS 
Median 



Total 

Population 



72.^ 
_ 12.7 



73.5 
12.7 



78.6 
12.6 



66.7 
12.5 



66.5 
12.5 



67.4 
12.5 



68.9 
12.6 



66.3 
12.5 



62,6 
12.4 



Anglo 



78.4 
12.8 



79.7 
12.9 



82.1 
12.9 



70,7 

1?.6 
69.5 

12.5 



59.9 
12.5 



80.6 
12.9 



69.8 
12,6 



70.1 
12.7 



Sworce- Current PopulaHon Survey 
Bureau of the Census. 1980. 



Total 
Hispanic 



Mexican 
Anerlcan 



Puerto 

Rlcan Cuban 



44.0 



__10.7 



43.6 
10.8 

"48.6 

11.8 



5^.2 
12.2 



36.7 



9.5 



4m. 5 
10.8 



50.6 
12.0 



42,0 
10.7 



35.5 



10.3 



12.6 



38.1 
9.8 



46.6 



11.3 



51.1 
12.0 



33.4 



5^.7 
12.2 



79.5 



5:. 7 



12.8 



36,9 
10.1 



76.1 



61.5 
12.4 



14.6 



53,5 
12,1 



75,6 
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Percent Age 18 to 24 Enrollnent in Righec 
Education by Race/Ethnicity: 1978-1984 





A. 


Current 


Population Survey 




1978 


1980 


1982 


1984 


Total 


25.30 


25.69 


26.12 


26.73 


Blaclc 

Hispanic 

White 


20. C3 
15.18 
26.50 


19.40 
16.06 
27.30 


19.72 
16.75 
27.48 


20.18 
17.97 
28.46 




B., 


HEGIS (in t\ousancls) 




Total 


11,231 


12,087 


12,388 


12,162 


Black 

Hispanic 

White 


1,054 
417 
9,194 


1 ,107 
472 
9,833 


1,1C1 
519 
9,997 


1,070 
529 
9,767 



SOURCE! October Current Population Surveys (computer tapes) ; 
U.S. Department of Education, center for Statistics, "Fall 
Enrollment in Colleges and Universities" Surveys. 
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HiBpanic Enrollment in Higher Education 
Top Ten States: 1976 to 1984 



Stat-' 




1976 




197C 




1980 


California 


144,413 


California 


147, 986 


California 


167 , 677 


Texa*; 




71,538 


Texas 


78 , 510 


Texas 


85, 551 


New York 




42,973 


New York 


46, 93t 


New York 


53 , 777 


Florida 




19,739 


Florida 


26, 767 


Florida 


3 2,290 


Arizona 




14,080 


Arizona 


15, 465 


Illinois 


15, 727 


Nev Mexico 


12,869 


Illinois 


13,909 


Arizona 


15, 137 


Illinois 




12,646 


New Mexico 


13 , 277 


New Mexico 


14 , ??6 


New Jersey 


9,637 


New Jersey 


11,317 


New Jersey 


13 ,750 


Colorado 




8,995 


Colorado 


8,981 


Colorado 


9,078 


Pennsylvania 


5, 117 


Michigan 


6 221 




6 19*^ 


Tota U.S. 




383,921 


Total U.S. 


416,496 


Total U.S. 


471, J.31 


Hispanic 






Hispanic 




Hispanic 










1982 






1984 




California 


185,412 




Californj a 


158,423 




Texas 


90,095 




Texas 


104 ,017 




New 


York 


57,720 




New York 


60 906 




Florida 


40,983 




Florida 


4 3,S82 




Illinois 


18,708 




Illinois 


20,0€9 




Arizona 


16,991 




Arizona 


IS, 028 




New Jersey 


15, 542 




New Jersey 


16,773 




New 


Mexico 


15,286 




New Mexico 


16,502 




Colorado 


9,487 




Colorado 


8,734 




Massachusetts 


7, 133 




Massa^huse^ts 


7,564 




Total U.S. 


518,599 




Total U.S. 


502,482 



Hispanic Hispanic 

SOURCE: U.S. Departrcent of Education, Cente for Statistics, Official Fall 
Enrollment (computer tapes). Data for 50 si ites and Washington, D.C. 
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Representation of Hispanics among leacheVs 
Tor selected metropolitan areas: 1970 & 1980 
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TotaU and Percentages for Teachers of California PubHc 



Schools by Race Comparing 1967, 1977, 1?79, 19BS 



' assroom Teachers 


Anglo 


Black 


Hispanic 


Total 


1967 Totals 

(Percent) 


163,523 
(90.9) 


8,137 
(4.5) 


4,169 
(2.3) 


179,852 
(100) 


1977 Totals 

(Percent) 


146,195 
(85.6) 


9,645 
(5.6) 


8,227 
(4.8) 


170,709 
(100) 


1979 Totals 

(Percent) 


139,813 
(84.0) 


10,367 
(6.2) 


9,2C5 
(5.5) 


166,440 
(100) 


1985 Totals* 

(Percent) 


152,122 
(82.2) 


11,8 40 
(6.4) 


11,929 
(6.4) 


185,022 
(100) 



This table was adapted from Poote, et. al., 1978, Table 15, page 35 and ^ 
California State Department of Education, 1979. (Figures In parentheses 
are percentages.) 1985 Data taken from CBEDS data base. 



Taken from Richards, Emplftym ent Reform or Pupil rnn^rn'i7i D^s^^rggation . 
Binnoualism and Hispanic Ktaffino In »h» CallfornlB Public Schoo}*. IFG, 
April 19B2, p. 7._ 



C3EST Pass Rates by Race 
(N-23,023) 

Whites 76% 

American Indians 72% 

Asian Tjnericans 53% 

Hispanice 40% 

Mexican AjT^erican£ 36% 

Blacks 25% 



Source: Policy Analysis for California Education (PACE), 

CondHiionE of Educatlan in r»i 4 fj^>n1 II - April 1984. 
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Representation of Hispanics among physicians 
for selected metropolitan areas of 
the Southwest: 1970 & 1980 
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NurJ>ers ci Li,'nnec-r/)0'i:s/)-Prc; JCJe/3£ Stvdent:^ in California' s 
Pjblic Schools. 2973 to 19S4 
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California Public School Enrol Intents,, 1970 to 1991 

* '<2 000 
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Retention Rates of Ninth-Grade California Students 
Through the Bachelor's Degree, by Ma)or Ethnic Group 



1000 



9th 9raderS 



9th graders 

S<h GradS* 




White 



Black 



Hisp 



csu 

* Within five years ^1 UC 

High School retention rate of ASian Students is masked by a high rate pf mmigratiOn 



ASian 



Source- California Postsecondary Education Commission staff analysis 
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STATEMENT OF JUAN HURTADO, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATION- 
AL ORIGIN DESEGREGATION CENTER, SAN DIEGO STATE UNI- 
VERSITY, SAN DIEGO, CA 

Mr. HURTADO. Thank you very much for inviting me to partici- 
pate in this joint hearing. I represent San Diego State University, 
the National Origin Desegregation Assistance Center. There are 
nine centers in the nation. 

Our area covers Southern Californi*; "vhich is about 25 percent of 
the national origin and minority population in the nation. I would 
like to focus in on the at risk, the high risk, or the dropout problem 
in California and the nation. 

First, I would like to begin by giving an overview of the works 
that we are engaging in this major problem. Even as I speak to you 
when I use terms like at risk, high risk, dropout, it is a problem 
that compounds the field because as we talk of statistics, as we talk 
of racial, each district here in California might have a different 
definition. 

But we have a broad definition, or a narrow definition, we can 
politicize the term of dropouts. Some districts might want to have 
ten percent dropout, when in effect they might have 80 percent 
We can generally say that the problem is very severe. We have 
begun our work by number one, is done extensive work of review of 
the literature on the at risk, the dropout problem. It is basically 
saying four things. 

One, blaming the student; two, blaming the background of the 
student; three, blaming the parents. 6ut there is little research 
that is focusing on accountability of looking and empowering the 
school, empowering the teacher, empowering the student, and so 
that~we are doing that— that is one of the first things that we are 
doing. 

Number two is we are looking at identifying exemplary pro- 
grams, exemplary practices. We believe that we have researched 
the problem. We have studied it to death with districts and school 
districts are looking now is what is working, what is effective. 

And so we currently have identified about 25 exemplary pro- 
grams in Southern California. We are now going into the field. We 
are going to send key people to see what are the commonalities, 
what are those characteristics that make for exemplary programs 
for dropout prevention. 

Number three is that we are continuing research on underachie- 
vement. One of the areas that we like to focus on is early childhood 
development, the role of the parent, and looking at the K-3 prac- 
tices. We believe that true prevention, the foundation for effective 
intervention is even pre-school K-3 area. 

What I would like to do now is give a formal aspect of this pres- 
entation and read some of the publications we gave you. You have 
before you a major publication that Dr. Alberto Choa, Dr. Rubin 
Espinoza, Ms. Jill Sagman and myself have just completed, pub- 
lished. 

You have before you empowerment, the empowerment of all stu- 
dents, the framework for the prevention of dropouts. That has cost 
us about two years of our work, and about ten y?ars of experience 
with the area of underachievement for Hispanics and Blacks. 
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So that is for you to consider as you consider programs for the at 
risk or the dropout student. Also, we have given you a 20 page, sort 
of like a presentation for this hearing. 

What I would like to do now is call your attention to certain 
facts of that 20-page presentation that I have given you. Yes, if you 
can turn to page 1. We begin with a quotation by Los Angeles Uni- 
fied School District. They have done a major study on dropouts. 

And we begin with a quotation there that goes as follows. With- 
out a diploma or a marketable skill, the dropout faces unemploy- 
ment or a low-paying blue collar job together with the feelings of 
inferiority and alienation. The costs of quitting school are obviously 
high for the dropout, but they are also high for society which must 
bear the finain^ial brunt of the dropouts' inability to hold a job. 

Considering the tragic circumstances of dropping out, preventa- 
tive action within the schools is not only desirable but essential. 
Then I would like to focus on the complexity of the problem. The 
problem of school dropouts is a new, complex and a most difficult 
challenge because it involves the home, the student, and organiza- 
tional factors which have a direct and indirect impact on the root 
causes of the dropout problem. 

Unfortunately, the focus of a number of major research studies 
tha: seek to address the dropout issue are narrow and based on the 
deficit model that tends to blame the student, to blame the family 
and blame the social-cultural background of the student ignoring 
organizational and structural school-related variables and condi- 
tions. 

Compounding the problem is the fact that the largest percentage 
of students who leave before graduation are Hispanics and Blacks. 
Our research studies find underachievement in the areas of read- 
ing and math where 80 percent of these students are detected as 
early as the third grade. 

These achievement results have powerful implications regarding 
when the dropout problem begins and for possible solutions. Our 
research has begun to examine policy issues and institutional and 
organizational conditions affecting dropouts. For example, with re- 
spect to school size, our research results suggest that elementary 
schools that are over 650 tend to be ethnically impacted, have mini- 
mum base funds and have largs categorical programs and fundings 
that have a negative bearing on student learning and motivation. 

The results raise serious concerns about the direction being 
taken by institutions to develop effective programs fur addressing 
the educational need of high risk students. These concerns as well 
as other research findings have prompted us to testify at this hear- 
ing. 

I would like to focus now on Dr. Espinoza's findings on resource 
allocations, it is only one page, so it will take about three minutes. 
I would like to share his findings and they are called, the four 
n:ajor myths. 

The first myth. Education as a great equalizer for Hispanic stu- 
dents is not true and is a myth. Hispanic students in general 
attand schools that are too big, unfair levels of resources and have 
low levels of academic standards. 

Second myth. Poverty of Hispanic children and low level of 
parent interest and education of the parents in education is the 
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cause of low achievement is a myth. The results of th^ present 
study show that poverty does not account for all of the low achieve- 
ment of Hispanics. In fact, there are many factors outside of the 
control of the Hispanic family that negatively influence the 
achievement of Hispanic children. 

The third myth is that Hispanic students have access to the 
same qualitv of education as white students. The research results 
show that there are vast and di amatic differences in the access to 
the quality of education between Hispanics and white students. 

Policy leaders and administrators do not underst? i the prob- 
lems so that they do not have a clear idea of changes that need to 
be made is a myth. The situation is that present educational stud- 
ies and literacure show that educational and policy leaders are 
aware of the problems of access to quality schools and unfair prac- 
tices. 

And the most interesting question is, that remains is why they 
are not doing anything. 

Okay. Moving very quickly, I would like to — if you could look at 
that 20 page presentation that I give you and turn to page number 
4, very quickly. It gives you the stages, and I would say that where 
one of the few researches that is focused on the process by which 
the steps that a student becomes a dropout. 

It is like take a marriage that becomes a divorce or a broken 
marriage. What are the steps by which it began as a loving union 
and broke in anger and frustration and disgust. And so we take 
like the five stages of the broken marriage between the child, the 
school and the teacher, the contract, and ends up with a dramatic 
leaving before graduation. The five stages. 

The Chairman. Dr. Hurtado, we will have an opportunity to read 
this, but in order that we do not overlook focusing on solutions, you 
began by advocating that some studies were being made to identify 
exemplary , urograms. 

Have any been identified, or do you know of any such programs 
in operation either in this or in any other state? That we could 
identify and in some way analyze as to why those programs have 
succeed(>d and in some way then incorporate in the pending bill in 
Congress something that may then get to the real source of the 
problem and try to duplicate what has proved to be successful. 

Mr.. Hurtado. Yes. But even the question you asked me is there 
are many programb out there and they are limited in scope. But 
what we have here, like in the case of the elementary. We believe 
that the true effective— the interventions are at the K-3 level be- 
cause at the high school it is too late. 

We have research that is 

The Chairman. Well, let us concentrate on that then for a 
second. Do you know of any programs at that level in actual oper- 
ation. 

Mr. Hurtado. Yes, we have identified them. 

The Chairman. We have been talking about this problem ever 
since I have been in Congress and yet the dropout rate seems to be 
about the same. In the school that I graduated from, Jefferson 
High School, I understand that it is above 60 percent now. 

And it is embarrassing to me to represent an area to have grad- 
uated from a school that has such a pathetic record. Now, I am not 
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blaming the school, but if there is some way that we could through 
the bills that are now pending say that we did something about it, 
it would not only be an advantage to the students and to society, 
but it also would be personally satisfying to those of us who now 
have that opportunity. 

And so that is why I would like to try to see if we can't get some- 
thing tangible tha* we can really deal with. 

Mr. HuRTADO. We will send you the list of those schools that we 
have identified, we are in the process of writing it in a descriptive 
way to find the commonalities. 

One of the things that comes out is the leadership. Second, is the 
committed teachers. The high expectations of the teachers. Parent 
involvement. The resources are also that of the community, the 
business community getting involved. So there is already— we have 
this and we will put it in writing. We will send you the list of those 
schools that not only have holding power, but they are also prepar- 
ing the kids as was mentioned here to go to college. 

It is not enough to hold them in school, but that they have qual- 
ity programs. 

The Chairman. Well, certainly, if we get such a list, if we look at 
it and we agree with you in describing those programs as success- 
ful. 

Let me ask you this, why is it that other schools are not doing 
the same thing, why is it that the Board of Education, why is it 
that the Department of Education and some of the other entities 
charged with the responsibility of providing technical assistance 
and in many instances some financing, why is it that they are not 
encouraging the replication of such successful programs? 

Mr.. HuRTADO. The problem is that because it is so overwhelming 
and so devastating to them that they would not have the resources 
to meet them. The pressure is right now on reform. The pressures 
of the teachers that they do not have the resources. 

So vvhat is happening now as was indicated in our report, they 
have right now findings that these kids are signaling we need help 
as early as the third grade. But they are laying it aside hoping that 
in the junior high and the senior high that it will take care of 
itself. But it is being exasperated. 

So the answer is it is overwhelming, and they do not have the 
expertise or the— how to handle it. And so we are presenting not 
only as I indicated on page number 4, but for your consideration, 
we are looking at a dropout prevention action plan. So not only do 
we look at how the process begins, but on page 13, we are suggest- 
ing to districts, there it is after four years of looking at a compre- 
hensive dropout prevention action plan, we have suggested twelve 
steps that districts can take for a true prevention. 

Time will not allow me to describe it in detail, but it is in the 
narrative and it is in the manual. There it is. Dropout prevention. 
They are afraid to tackle it because it is overwhelming, but there it 
is. 

The Chairman. It is going to become worse, and it is going to 
become impossible, if we wait another decade before we begin to 
really deal with the problem. And this is not by way of criticism of 
the witnesses. I don't want you to interpret it that way. 
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But we are trying to take advantage of your expertise to give us 
some suggestion what it is we should be doing, and we have got to 
be doing it v/ithin the next several weeks because by next month 
we will have reported out of the committee that Mr. Martinez and 
I sit on the bill. 

And if we don't take advantage of this opportunity, we will have 
lost it. 

Mr. HURTADO. Okay. It is for districts to begin with small steps 
but with big goals. It is like a school within a school to select- 
there are many teachers and principals that want to, but the struc- 
tures in a way hold them in chains, the regulations. But there are 
like here in the school that you mentioned. You have a dynamic 
principal that with selected staff they could have a school within a 
school to immediately begin. 

You could have selected schools so that not that twenty schools 
in the districts move, but you have model exemplary programs that 
begin to in a way give assurance to the other teachers, to the other 
principals, that it can be done. Because we had those programs 
within the district. 

So the resources, the monies are not scared away. But we need to 
begin an exemplary program so that the teachers and the adminis- 
trators are not frightened by these statistics, but they see actual 
practices in action. 

And so those exemplary practices that we will suggest to you of 
the commonalities to move quickly into them, and so that the other 
educators do see them in action. See, one of the things in educa- 
tional reform is educators are being frightened to death Dy so 
many regulations. And that is one of the faults of the education 
reform is a way even of increasing the dropouts, because it is put- 
ting more demands with little resources and support for those 
teachers that do need it. 

The education reform in California is only focusing about 20 per- 
cent of the student population. The 80 percent of high risk, or at 
risk are being— the problem is increasing. So J caution you in 
reform or in your programs that it does not exacerbate the prob- 
lem. 

Maybe some of my colleagues here would want tc 

The Chairman. Maybe they would like to respond to the same 
question. I think the three of us are obviously very interested. One 
of the reasons we are in Los Angeles is that we were told of the 
very high dropout rate, and one of the things that we thought that 
we could accomplish by coming to Los Angeles would be -"^t some 
advice, and some recommendations that might be of holp t us. 

And so I hope we take something away and not co.iUnue to say 
among ourselves that we need another study. We have studied this 
problem long enough to know, and I think your document indicates 
a very splendid study that has been mac^^, but we still come up 
with nothing tangible. 

Mr. Martinez. I guess you know, I am listening to the Chairman 
and I am feeling the frustrations that he does, in that so many 
years that we have heard the problem, and we have even referred 
back to the fact that you can determine at an early age when these 
people are bound towards that dropout, eventual dropout. 
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*u^*"u determine too whether it is a language problem 

that he necessarily has, or understand that not all of the— that 50 
percent 60 percent dropout rate are people that have language 
problems. There are a lot of blacks among that high rate, usually 
trom— there is one thing that they have in common, low socio-eco- 
nomic background. 

But we hear this and hear this. And what we are really looking 
for IS— okay, if we can establish at an early age— do we have some- 
thing to put in place immediately, not after long studies. But say 
look, to the school districts, if you receive federal dollars for a pro^ 
will evaluate at the third grade, at the fourth grade, at 
the titth grade to determine what special conditioning or education 

\\T ^ people need to get them out of the dropout mode? 

We have got to have something concrete to take back to put in 
the legislation wording that says, look, we can determine that as 
early as the third grade, but right noA^ is there anything in the 
btate ot California, or let us say on a national scale, anything that 
evaluates a student at a particular age to determine that now this 
student needs whethei it is bilingual instruction or some other in- 
struction special assistance, special tutoring to get him out of that 
dropout mode. 

Mr. HuRTADO. Dr. Harrington in Roosevelt Elementary in Lyn- 
wood has a program of early identification, early diagnosis and 
early intervention. 

Mr. Martinez. Can we implement that on a state-wide basis and 
a national basis? 
Mr. Macallan. Excuse me. Congressman. 

The issue has always been of scale, one of resources. Unfortu- 
nately, that has become an excuse oftentimes that was mentioned 
by Dr. Hurtado for school districts, and individual school sites not 
taking any action. It is always much easier to look for a scapegoat 
or people to blame. f b 

But your point is perhaps the most critical. How can accountabil- 
ity be built into the educational process? But we don't want to look 
at evaluation solely in terms of how a student is going to test oat 
but really look in terms of how much that stuuent has been able to 

A*V^^"^ ^^^^^ ^® entered that classroom. 

*u u ^^^^^ ^ of literature, it has been growing 

the whole idea of effective schooling has been receiving a lot of at- 
^^^^ specifically with Hispanics I will hasten to 
add, but there is absolutely no reason why a school district with 
some strong leadership and perhaps some incentive dollars provid- 
ed through some federal intervention monies, might not say we are 
going to put this pile of money out here, and if you are able to 
move the skills levels of your students from point A to point B, you 
will be if you would recompensed for it. 

Unfortunately, it is not a matter of riding them, but also a 
matter ot letting them know that there is support for this. The four 
myths that were noted earlier by Dr. Hurtado, and that were put 
hurdle? ^ learned colleague in San Diego very basically are the 

How can we get school districts and personnel to stop blaming 
families, stop blaming cultures, and really look in terms of what 
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are the institutional factors involved within that educational proc- 
ess? What is it that they have a responsibility to do? 

And vhere is a lot that can be done in terms of interventions. 
Perhaps Reynaldo might like to mention or comment on that. 

Mr. Macias. i think you have pretty much covered the area. I 
think the chapman's leadership in promoting the effective schools, 
research prc^arn characteristics and the legislation he is carried 
before this committee in the Congress is the kind of leadership that 
we need that indicates that tae goal is achievable, that there is in- 
formation and ways to achieve it. 

And it is a question of doing it. And it is not just a question of 
dollars. Dollars are the base on which you build the rest of the re- 
sources and work. And those have to be human resources and 
human work. The assembly office of research several years ago 
here in the State of California did a very quick study of comparing 
the characteristics of low achieving high schools with those of high 
achieving high schools. 

And for those that were not familiar with secondary schools, 
they were surprised at how common the characteristics of each end 
of the scale were. Low achieving high schools tend to be dirty, tend 
to be poorly kept physical facilities, f'^ id to have poor discipline 
schedules, and on and on and on. Things that I am sure the com- 
mittee is well aware of. 

Those things do not often need extra money, but need leadership 
and people that can be held accountable and not for a month and 
then transferred somewhere else, but on a long-term basis where 
there is no only leadership for the administrative functions of the 
schools but for the instructional functions of the schools. 

And it needs to be sha^^ed by administrators and teachers in such 
a way that the business of schools is rot schooling, but results in 
the learning of the students. 

The Chairman. I certainly accept the suggestion that leadership 
is needed, however, apparently, we are not gettin'" the leadership 
in many places. Now, do you think that making some of the federal 
programs contingent on accountability, on getting results would be 
desirable? Obviously, they are not getting enough money, and it 
takes more than money as you well remarked. 

There is money available, and if the monies that are now flowing 
to local educational agencies through the state is not doing the job 
that it was intended to do with the threat of losing that money be 
enough to stimulate leadership? 

I don't know. Leadership is somewhat vague. Good leadership. I 
have known of some very excellent principals, but soon get lazy it 
seems sometimes and don't keeo up, a \l think my own example 
of Jefferson High School seemii to ha, a good principal, a good 
leader. 

No> s it may be the faculty does not have the expectation, or does 
not have the same quality ss the principal. I don't know. But the 
dropout is worse now J lan what it was several years ago. \Ve have 
gotten to the point now where it is not as wholesome to '^ven visit 
the school with my attitude. 

Mr. Macias. Yo are right, Mr. Chairman. But although I don't 
usually care for medical analogies with regards to schooling, you 
had a hospital that had a 65 percent death rate of patients that 
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went into that hospital, I doubt that people would analyze it on the 
basis of people went into die. 

I don't think children go into schools to drop out. And we have to 
look at the institution as a systemic, as a system, and that leader- 
ship is not only at the school site level, administratively, but in- 
structional ly, and is certainly leadership at the system. 

And there are many systemic barriers both within school dis- 
tricts and within schools as well as in some instances in relation- 
ships with the state given the changes in funding that have taken 
place over the last ten years that don't make '.t an easy problem. 
And I think the approach in part that you took with your leader- 
ship in the effective schools legislation was that it was comprehen- 
sive. It was not patchwork. 

The comments that I made with regards to language in educa- 
tion were to move away from some of rhe fragmentation and look 
at leadership in integrating those issues across the board. When 
the California State language arts framework and reading frame- 
work decides that reading in a non-English language is not reading 
for the purposes of curriculum in this state, then there is a prob- 
lem. 

When it takes three years to convince a superintendent that 
studying English in English second language classes in high school 
is studying English and ought to be given English credit, there is a 
lot more that we can do in terms of leadership. 

I would not however tie the funding of funds on a simple formula 
of achievement without understanding and recognizing that com- 
prehensiveness of relationships and the different starting points 
that low achievmg schools have in relationship to other schools. 

The Chairman. Well, we are running late for the next panel, 
and I really don't want to prolong this. I think that you understand 
the frustration that we have. We have indicated that there are 
some exemplary programs that are under observation and are 
being studied, and that the characteristics of those programs will 
be analyzed. 

I hope that we can continue to communicate with you and share 
with you our concerns and also receive from you some continuing 
assistance as we wade into this troublesome issue legislatively, and 
I assure you that we will be, will keep in touch with you. 

We appreciate your presence before the committee today, and 
Mr. Martinez, do you have anything further? 

Mr. Martinez. No, I think we have pretty much covered it, Mr. 
Chairman, for the sake of time. 

The Chairman. Fine, thank you again, and we appreciate your 
contributions. 

[The prepared statement of Juan Hurtado follows:] 
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without a dlplocoa or a marketable skill, the dropout faces unanplpy- 
Tnent or a low paying blue-collar job, together with feelings of 
Inferiority and alienation. Ihe costs of quitting school are 
obviously high for the dropout, but they are also hi^ for society, 
^Ich iTAist bear the financial brunt of the dropout's inability to 
hold a job. Considering the tragic circumstances of dropping out, 
preventative action within the schools Is not only desirable but 
essential. ( A Study of Student Dropout , Los Angeles Ihlfled School 
District, 19857) 

The problem of school dropouns is Indeed complex and a most difficult 
challenge because It Involves the home, student, and organizational fac- 
tors which have a direct and Indirect impact on the root causes of the 
dropout problan. Unfortinately, the focus of a number of major research 
studies that seek to address the dropout Issue are narrow and based on a 
deficit model that tends to blame the student, the family and the socio- 
cultural background of the student, ignoring organizational and structur- 
al school related variables and conditions. Compounding the problem is 
the fact that the largest percentage of students who leave before gradua- 
tion are Hispanlcs and Blacks. Our research studies find that under- 
achlevement In the areas of readlT>g and math for 80% of these students 
«BS detected as early as the third grade (Esplnosa and Ochoa, 198A). 
These achievement results have powerful implications regarding when the 
dropout problem begins and possible solutions. Our research has began to 
examine policy Issues and institutional and organizational conditions 
affecting dropouts. For example with respect to sci*ool size, our research 
results suggest that elementary schools that are over 650 , tend to be 
ethnically impacted, have the minimum base funds, and have large categor- 
ical programs and funding that have a negative bearing on student learning 
and motivation. Ihe results raise serious concerns about the direction 
being taken by institutions to develop effective programs for addressing 
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the educational needs of hi^ risk students. Diese concerns as well as 
other research finding3 have prompted us to testify at this hearing. 

The major thrust of the contents of our presentation is the result 
of ten years of work in addressing student underachieveoent and specifi- 
cally the inequity of educational services for language minority students 
Th9 data and information gathered from workshops, institutes and con- 
ferences seeking the prevention of school dropouts are reflected herein. 
Our presentation focuses on theoretical as well as applied concepts and 
variables contributing to the prevention of the dropout 

In attanpting to lower the dropout rates, researchers hav( -rongly 
recommended that a key factor in the early prevention of school dropouts 
is a carefully planned process by the school personnel and community in 
order to have an accurate understanding of the root causes of the problem 
and an early, active and continued total district canmitoent to resolve 
it (Berman and McLax:jg}ilin, 1977). Educational change research calls for 
the need to guide a school district step by step in the development and 
implementation of an action plsm that addresses the needs of students 
(Benne, Bennis & Chinn, 1969; Havelock, 1980). For these reasons, we 
presenting a process for the identification, planning, development and 
and implenentation of a school dropout prevention plan. The plan 



• Suggest procedures to facilitate the development and implemen- 
tation of an effective approach for the early prevention of the 
higa rink student and achool dropout. 

* Assist districts in the task of preparing a district wide action 
plan which will address the problea of the high risk student and 
school dropout. 



will: 
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FKAMEWORK FOR lOfNTIfYlNG UlE SCHOOL K<OPOirr 
A FIVE STAffi OONTINUUM 



Ihe student Uio becocoes a school dropout is often a result of dlsem- 
pouerit^ connunity/school/hoBoe intervening conditions. Ibese conditions 
are identifiable through the exa^Dination of five stages of social and 
academic indicators that foster and/o: contribute to dropping cut of 
school. These stage are depicted in Figure 2 as: (1) situational 
expectations, (2) conditional at risk, (3) at risk, (4) high risk and 
(5) dropout. 

The First Sta/e, "Situational Expectation" is the di sempowering 
process that begins in the kindergarten to third grade level. Ihrou^ 
institutional "achievement expectancy bands," our schools use the stu- 
dents* socioeconomic background, home language, parents' profession, and 
the school-conmtnity transiency rate to project initially the school's 
expected achievement. Ihe student, not being in control of the environ- 
ment and socioeconomic background, is labeled with a given achieve- 
taent "expectancy band." Thus, if one is bom into a low income family 
and school-cocnnunity, the chances of attending a school ^ose curricula 
is geared toward the core academic emphasis (college oriented) is slim. 
Of greater 'consequence is the the initial low/below grade level achieve- 
ment expectations that are actualized by the third grade. 

Ihe Second Stage, "Conditional At Risk /' finds the initial low/below 
grade level expectations autualized to the point that, as early as the 
third grade, a large majority of low- income, ethnically diverse students 
wtK> are fluent Er^lish proficient are already underachieving (below grade 
level) in the content areas of reading and math. Thus the underachieve- 
ment,, disempowering condition triggers the stage of "conditional at risk." 
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Figure 2 
THE STDDfcWT DROPOUT OOf^TlNUUM** 
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This stage addresses the underachievenient of "conditioiial at risk" stu- 
dents through a cccpensatory/reiQediation education as the prevailing 
Intervention. Fran a developmental process, it is at the third and 
fourth grades that the curriculun escalates beyond the development of 
basic skills and begins to onphasize application and analysis skills. 
The consequence of this stage is the beginning of educational trackir^: 
compensatory education for underachieving students and the core curricula 
for achieving students. For the "conditional at risk student," educa- 
tional renediation actualizes low acadanic expectations via 'expectancy 
adUevement bands" and ndniinal school accountability. 

The Third St age, "At Risk ," is characterized by persistance of low 
academic performance frcm the fourth throu^ the sixth grade. Dis- 
empowering, low academic expectations are evident through achievement 
indicators and test results. Grade retention, poor reading, mathematical 
and writing skills are indicators of the "at risk" student. The con- 
sequen:e of poor academic skUls results in the practice of tracking 
for the "at risk" student. This student is often placed in low achieving 
tracks inder the assunption that "students learn better in groups that 
are achieving at the same level." 

The Fourth Stage, ■'High Risk." is evident at the seventh through 
ninth grade, in viiich the student is often perceived as the source of the 
problem. The student is seen as a product of an unmotivating home envi- 
ronwnt. nonccmpetitive ^nd lacking achievement ncLivation. This student 
faces a remedial curriculum, has multivaried acadenic and socials needs, 
is frequently overaged and, generally, is performing poorly in school. 
The consequence of this stage is that the "high risk" student is charac- 
terized as being alienated, distanced from school activities, in conflict 
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with school cuthority» axxi underadiievlng academically. Of Importance 
la the notion that utany of these students will not dropout of school, 
but continue to perform poorly in acadanic vjork, passing given district 
minuDum standards to obtain their high school diplooa. 

The last Stage, "Dropout ." is characteri7^ by the student reaching 
a point in v*iich coping with school is no longer a concern. This student 
abandons school due to a number of corxiitions sucr as poor acadanic 
performance (vhich can be related to low curri(ular expectations, instruc- 
tional practices, and social relationships and interactions), school 
nonattendance , discipline problems, feeling of alienation from the school, 
feeling of not belonging, inability to cope with the structure of the 
school, dislike of school classes/teadier's perceptions and low self 
esteem, problems related to health (pregnancy, en»tional, physical) 
alcohol or drug related abuse, need to work, and early marriage. 

Amain consequence of dropping out of school is the cost encuni>ered' 
by society and the cost to school district base funds. The California 
State Departnent of F/lucation (1985) estimates a loss o: base funds of 
$1.1 bil ion each year, coupled with the cost of an additional $4.2 bil- 
lion annually in federal and state resources on programs serving approx- 
imately 3.5 million high risk youth. Such services include health, 
mental, employment, rehabilitation, youth authority, alcohol and drug 
ah^e, and social services, these amounts are in addition to the cost of 
services provided through County Welfare coramunity organizations and 
Ihited Way. At a national level, estimates of lost lifetime earnings 
exceed $200,000 per individual dropout and $200 billion for each school 
class across ths United States (Catteral, 1986). 
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WORKING TOGETHER TO SOLVE THE FRC6LEM 



The solutions for the prevention of the high risk /dropout student 
reside not only in the school, but also with the home, the coramunity , 
the business sector, and in eacn individual ^ lives in that scIx>ol's 
coDnmity. All of these role groups must work together to provide posi- 
tive school learning opportunities that develop the full potential of 
students and prevent the failure of students as described in the "dropout 
contlHLium." Figure 3 illustrates the interrelationship of how each 
setting— ccnanuilty, regular school, alternative educational settings, 
and school district can influence the services provided to the high risk 
student. 



Figure 3 
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Analysis of School Pfactlces and Student Needs 

the analysis of possible factors, conditions and -vrariables that con- 
tribute to the high risk/dropout student at the K.12 level should also 
be addressed by school personnel with respect to institutional and educa- 
tional practices. This analysis suggests a needs assessment that examines 
school practices that can eaipowr or disenpower the "at risk" student. 
Eleven areas of analysis are suggested: 

jnstitutionjl Bcpectatiops— who defines than? Wiat impact do institu- 
tional expectations have on school achievtuent, school leadership, 
students, and parents? How do negative imtitutional expectations 
impact student adiievement? Hrw equitable an* institutional expec- 
tations with respect to student characteristics such as race. sex. 
national origin, socioeconomic background and handicapping conditions? 
^* ^Inistrative Uadership-vAiat should be the role of the school site 
administrator in addressing the short term and long term acadenic and 
Unguistic needs of hi^ risk students? What role should the school 
site administrator take in reallocating available resources t:> address 
student imderadiievaDent? What should be expected of the district/ 
school site administrator with respect to student achievement pro- 
files, staffing instructional programs, establishing academic expec- 
tations, canmnity involvement, and curriculum resources in order 
to address stucent needs? Wiat is the role of the school site 
administrator in promoting and monitoring student achievement? 
3. Diagnostic Practices-how effer.rlve are diagnostic practices in ider.- 
tifying the linguistic and acadanic proficiency of studa^cs in their 
first and second language? What practices hinder or promote appro- 
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prlate Identification of student's linguistic and academic develop- 
mental needs? How are the academic and linguistic developmental 
needs of students addressed by insti.'uctional programs /curriculum? 

4. Instructional Programs— what types of programs address the academic 
and linguistic development of students? Vhat are the educational 
conditions that are necessary for such instructional programs to have 
a fair chance of success? Vhat types of instructional and staffing 
approadies are triggered by eadi type of identified program? 

5. Qirriculum — how does the curriculum mesh with instructional progrzas? 
Vhat instructional materials address the various academic and lin- 
guistic needs of students? What instructional materials address the 
cognitive development of stxxlents in their primary and secondary 
language? How is the curriculiim designed to promote grade level 
proficiency of skills? Vhat is the interrelationship between the 
curriculxm provided to underadiieving students and their available 
career options? Is the curriculuDO appropriately designed to enable 
students to cognitively transfer skills from their first language to 
the English language? 

8. Staffing— vhat are the necessary staffing needs in order to deliver 
the appropriate instructional programs to students as based on their 
academic and linguistic needs? How are the district's hiring prac- 
tices addressing tiie demographic tren'*s of the district as it plans 
three » five and ten years in advance? Vhat are the staff development 
practices that are addressing the underachieveroent of students? Vhat 
planning, coordination, and training is undertaken by the district 
and teadier training institutions in addressing student demographic 
trends and underachievement? What should be the competencies that 
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any credentialed teacher wrking with ethnically diverse students 
needs to denonstrate with respect to their ability to taach, wonc 
and impact the scholastic achievement of these students? 

^* BTviroTttental School Factors /Ebcpectatlons -'Vhat school and classroom 
conditions are necessary in order to have a positive learning climate? 
\hat practices promote positive student expectation and achievement? 
Vhat structural resources and conditions are necessary in order ro 
provide safe, orderly, and hig^ student achievement expectations? 

8» Counseling and Qaidance- ^-what guidance and counseling practices are 
necessary to prevent tracking of students? What counseling practices 
provide students with the broadest possible information as to career 
choices? Vhat guidance sxjpport services address nhe early under- 
achievanent of students? Vhat preventive support services are 
available that address early Identification of student underachieve- 
ment? 

9« Parent Involvement /Relat ions- -Mhat school i»ite policies promote 
active parent participation? Vhat school site prac rices promote 
active home school involvement with respect to student achievement? 
Vhat should be the role of parents in providing academic and social 
support of their children? How can school -home expectations serve 
to promote positive student expectations? 

Educational Qjality Control— what are the ongoing mechanisms for 
evaluating the effectiveness of: (a) administrative school-site ser- 
vices, (b) diagnostic practices, (c) school expectations, (d) in- 
structional programs, (e) staff, (f) environmental school factors 
and climate,, (g) camseling and guidance,, (h) parent involvement 
and relations,, (i) fiscal allocation of available resources,, and 
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(j) school structural standards and conditions? What are the short 
(1 to 2 years) and long (2 to 5 years) student achievement expecta- 
tions of the district, of the school and of the classroom? 
11. Fiscal Allocation — how is the PJA generated by iow income Hispanics 
and ethnically diverse scxients being allocated to impact their 
acadanic achievenent? Vhile categorical funds provide support re- 
sources to improve instructional services, in what wys arr such 
funds preaupting the district from U3ing A£A funds to address the 
uiderachievement of studenf^'' 
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PROCESS FOR •DK IDfc2iriFICATI0N» PLANNING, DEVEDOPMENT 
AND IMPLE>ENrAXION OP A SCHOOL DROPOUT PREVENTION PLAN 

A twelve phase process Is suggested to address the Identif ication» 

planning » developcDent and ioplementation of a school dropout prevention/ 

recovery plan. These phases are interdependent of one another and form 

an integrative process for developing a compr^ensive prevention/recovery 

plan. This process is illustrated in Figure 4 on the following page. 

The uiique features of the process '.n^lode: 

Hie plan should be rolidly founded on research data 
gathered from the district ana other studies. Oiidi 
give an empirical base for the development and implemen- 
tation of the plan. 

Althou^ based on research, studies and district data, 
the plan should directly address the contextual condi- 
tions of the district. Data and research are cross- 
validated with all those involved in the dropout preven- 
tion plan. 

A plan will either fail or succeed depending on the key 
factor of OMiership. Each school must have its own 
stamp of owiership in the planning process. Within each 
school, the principal, the teaching staff, parents and 
students (vhere possible) must be involved in each stage 
of the planning process. 

The problem of school ojopouts is extremely complex. 
There are no simple solutions or approaches. One may 
address the problan of school dropouts with a piecemeal 
approach and not address the key causes of the problem. 
The suggested process calls for a compr^ensive and 
integrative approach that includes schools. cnraunity. 
business /oTdus try /labor sectors working togetner to 
resolve the problem. 

The plan is organized and planned to include quality 
controls throughout each planning phase to assure flexi- 
bility, effectiveness and accountability in the process. 



*EAXA BASE: 



*OO^^TE)CT 
EMBEDDED: 



"OWNERSHIP: 



"OOMHIEHENSIVZ: 



•quality 
oo^^m)L: 
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HGURE 4 



f "SESS IN THE Pli^lNG/DEVELOPMEOT/IMPIiMENTATION 
OF A SCHOOL DROPOUT PRHVEKTION PLAN 



1.0 
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PARENT, TEACHER, PRiNCIPAL AND SCHOOL INTERViiliriONS 
POSITIVELY IMPACTING STVJDENTS AT RISK, HIGH RISK AND DROPOUTS* 
K-6 GRADE LEVELS 



snjDEwr 



TEACHER 



PRINCIPAL 



SCHOOL 



I 

SITUA- N 
TIONAL/ T 
ODNDI E 
TIONAL 
AT 



RISK 
'k-3 
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**Acqulres Informaclon to 
prepare student for 
school. 

**Read3 to studenc & stiau- 
lates a positive environ- 
ment for learning. 

"Provides a strong ser^e 
of self and a positive 
self esteen in child. 

*Becanes Involved in hdoe 
-school support activi- 
ties. 



^'Establishes positive class- 
room environuent. 

^'Positive )cpectations to- 
ward St. <cnts 

*High motivation to teach. 

"Strong belief in student 
success. 

**Early identification of 
student concerns /needs. 

® Provides diagnostic and 
curriculun match. 



Provides a positive 
sch^\ learning envlr- 
onoer.c. 

Exeits strong acadercic 
leadership. 

Communicates effective- 
ly with parents. 
Provides support sys- 
tems to teachers. 
Establishes curriculum 
accountability. 



^School grojrxis and 
and classroom are 
neat, tidy & safe. 

'School facility 
within expected 
utilization 

"Library resources 
provide support In 
scademlc program 

"School faclllrles 
reflect a positive 
learning envlron- 
loent. 



AT 


I 


"Works with student to 




N 


cverccroe school, social 


RISK 


T 


or personal needs. 


A-6 


E 


"Meets with principal 


R 


and teacher to resolve 




V 


difficulty that may 




E 


lead to student inder- 




N 


achievaDent. 




T 
I 






0 






N 





**Provldes 8uppo»*t and 
challenges students to suc- 
ceed In classrocra. 

"Meets with uiderachlevlng 
students to give addition- 
al help. 

**Bullds self esteem In stu- 
dents through school suc- 
cess. 

"Ccmsels students to over- 
cane academic, personal & 
social concerns. ^ > 



' Studies vays to combat 
underachleven)ent & at 
risk students. 
Meets with teachers to 
Identify and provide 
programs for under- 
achieving 8»-'idents. 
Works constantly to re- 
duce underachlevecmt in 
school. 



School and cannun- 
Ity work jointly 
for support Ivu 
programs and 
school /coTiDU il ty 
partnerships 
School grounds 
reflect order 
and safety. 



Chare A 

PARENT, TEACHER, PRINCIPAL AND SaKX)L INTERVENTIONS 
POSITIVELY IMPACTING STUDEIWS AT RISK,, HIGH RISK AND DROPOUTS* 
7-12 GRADE LEVELS 



PARENT 



TEACHER 



PRINCIPAL 



SCHOOL 





I 


^rks wLch school to 


HIGH 


N 


assist student to over- 




T 


cone school and social 


RISK 


E 


probleras. 




R 


"Works with principal & 


7-9ch 


V 


teachers to address 




E 


school and social issues 




N 


affecting student's de- 




T 
I 
0 
N 


cision to leave school. 



** Individual curriculura pro- 
vided student to acquire 
required skills. 

•Meets with troubled stu- 
dent to give support and 
assistance. 

"Vtorks with student to at- 
tain short tenn goals. 

"Counsels student to over- 
cone academic, personal 
and social concerns. 



Monitors student achieve- 
ment. 

Provides interventions 
to reduce dropout rate. 
Works with teachers to 
provide prograns for high 
risk students. 
Establishes annual goals 
in addressing dropout 
rate in school. 



Caminity assists 
school in provid-" 
ing resources to 
reduce underach- 
ievement throu^ 
broad based invol- 
vement. 

School resources 
reallocated to in- 
pact high risk 
student. 



to 

CO 



DROP 


I 


"Meets with school team 


" ProviHes students with 


O/T 


N 


to develop and implement 


necessary curriculum 




T 


a plan of action for 


" Counseling support pro- 


AND 


E 


the prevention and the 


vided to students to cope 




R 


recovery of school 


with school and increase 


RBOOV- 


V 


dropouts. 


self esteem. 


EKf 


E 


"Monitors students re- 


" Meet with parents to pro- 




N 


covery program par- 


vide feedback and support 


8 h 


T 
I 
0 
N 


ticipation and provides 
motivation and ongoinp 
support 


to students. 



"Works to nciorae appro- 
priate support resources 
for student and staff. 

"Establishes a Dropout 
Prevention Task Force 
(parents, teachers & com- 
ratnity leaders) to ad- 
vise school 

"Works to facilitate 
career orientation & 
skill development 
recovery programs 



"School seen as in- 
tegral part of the 
commuilty. 

"School has neces- 
sary resources to 
combat dropout 
problem. 

"School perceived by 
students as suppor- 
tive. 

"Schcol grounds are 
orderly safe. 




*Ihe school dropout jnroblen is extremely complex and offers no easy solutions. The inte-ventions depicted in 
this chart are meant as one of many collective approaches for the prevention of school dropouts. 
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The Chairman. The next panel and final one is Mr. Richard Fa- 
jardo, Mexican American Legal Defense and Education Fund. Dr. 
Harry Pachon, and Ms. Victoria Verches. 

Feel free to remove the equipment if you wish. I am sure no one 
will be disturbed. May the Chair apologize for the enthusiasm with 
which we delayed the panels by some of the talking ourselves, but 
sometimes we get a little excited as you well know, and we appreci- 
ate your patience. 

Mr. Fajardo, I guess you are the lead off individual this morning. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD FAJARDO, STAFF ATTORNEY, MEXICAN 
AMERICAN LEGAL DEFENSE AND EDUCATION FUND [MALDEF] 

Mr. Fajardo. Than^^ you, Mr. Chairman. 

For the record, my name is Richard Fajardo. I am with the Mexi- 
can American Legal Defense and Education Fund, and I am a staff 
attorney with that organization, and among my duties I do a lot of 
litigation in the area of education. 

I would like to make some — first of all, I would like to thank the 
committee and you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to tf3stify 
this morning, and I would— I don't believe there is a written state- 
ment in your packet. 

I would like to submit for the record a written statement. 

The Chairman. The record will be kept open, and upon submis- 
sion of your statement, it will be included, that you present today. 

Mr. Fajardo. Thank you very much. 

J would like to comment on three areas this morning. First on 
bilingual education and the need for federal, strong federal role in 
the area of bilingual education. Secondly, I would like to indicate 
our support for the English Proficiency Act, the House version, 
which was introduced by Chairman Martinez, and we thank him, 
a*".d support his legislation. 

And third, I would like to comment on English as the official lan- 
guage of California, and the implications that that has on language 
issues in the state. 

First of all, with respect to bilingual education, as you very well 
may know, all that has consistently advocated for bilingual ed ica- 
tion is the most effective means of teaching students with lin* .ted 
English proficiency. An educationally sound program for such stu- 
dents must do more however than just teach children English. 

A program must ensure academic achievement so that tempo- 
rary limitations associated with limited English proficiency do not 
become permanent disabilities. Now, much has been said this 
morning about bilingual education and its implementation, and I 
don't want to repeat a lot of that. 

I do want to make some comments. One is the movement to try 
to get flexibility for state and local jurisidictions in the develop- 
ment of programs designed to help limited English speaking stu- 
dents. And I would like to comment on what that means in effect, 
and also why such an idea of flexibility is not a good one, and why 
the federal government really needs to take a strong role in insur- 
ing that bilingual education is implemented as broadly as possible. 

Bilingual education is the most effective means of teaching chil- 
dren. There has been references already made to the 1986 longitu- 
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dinal study that was commissioned by the Department of Educa- 
tion and how the Department of Education has taken upon itself to 
minimize or try to diminish the iiiipact of such studies. 

But the fact of the matter is that bilingual education is effective. 
Unsucces«?ful programs in bilingual education have tended to be 
those areais where they have not been fully implemented, where in- 
adequate resources have been devoted to the program, where there 
have been untrained staff, people without credentials, people with- 
out skills in languages, and places where there have been unre- 
sponsive administrators, folks who want to do a half-hearted job of 
bilingual education, and when it fails then point to how it is jufjt a 
terrible program. 

I should note that in seven states where federal challenges to 
language assistant programs have been brought not once has a fed- 
eral judge found a fully implemented bilingual education program 
to be ineffective or legally insufficient. On the other hand, an im- 
mersion, in San Francisco, an immersion program v/as struck down 
in Law w, Nichols, 

And in several other states, ESL programs have been rejected by 
the federal courts as legally insufficient. I should also note that 
flexibility has been used, or the concept of flexibility has been used 
to develop programs for the convenience of school districts or ad- 
ministrations rather than for the benefit of limited English speak- 
ing students. 

Administrators cite that bilingual education programs are too 
costly, or they are too hard to get teachers, et cetera. But I think 
that is an approach that is penny wise and pound foolish. The fact 
of the matter is that immersion may be no cheaper, and in fact 
may be actually more expensive. There really have never been any 
audits to compare the costs, and when you take into account the 
fact that many of the students who do go into immersion programs 
do not learn the language, English, as well as they could, and get 
far behind in their other academic subjects, and tend to fail classes 
and to have to repeat classes, that kind of cos^ is never taken into 
account in comparing these programs. 

And I think it is an important factor to be considered. It is im- 
portant also to note that the movement to eliminate bilingual edu- 
cation is based on political considerations rather than pedagologi- 
cal considerations. And the examples that were cited today, the 
fact that DOE, the Department of Education has tended to skew 
the research and the studies in such a way as to say that there is 
no support for the idea that bilingual education is effective indi- 
cates to u^ at least that the Department has already made its deci- 
sion as to what kinds of program it wants irrespective of what the 
facts are. And we think that it is of terrible concern to us. 

The fact that the Eastman program which was— the Eastman 
project here in Los Angeles, which was described earlier this morn- 
ing, and its results have superseded anybody's expectation, and the 
fact that that program as I understand has not been funded by the 
Department of Education is an indication—and one of the reasons 
that it is not funded is because its goal is not necessarily to get 
children into English speaking classes as soon as possible. 

Despite the fact that when children come out of that program by 
the end of the sixth grade, they may be proficient in English better 
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as any other students in any other classrooms and have test scores 
in all the other subjects that are as good if not better than schools 
throughout the district. 

Yet, that kind of a program because it does not have as its goal 
getting children into English quickly, has not been funded as a pro- 
gram by the Department. The importance of the federal govern- 
ment's role in bilingual education is critical. 

And I want to give you two examples. The first one is in Illinois. 
In Illinois, the state implemented or at least enacted a bilingual 
education program. It was optional and states could get in or out of 
it— I mean jurisdictions, local school districts could get in and out 
of it as they saw fit. 

The state however, the state department of education had imple- 
mented regulations that were very, very loosely written. They were 
so loosely written that it pretty much gave total control to the local 
jurisdictions to decide what kind of program they would do, maybe 
report every now and then as to what they were doing. 

In other words, there was no tight control over what kinds of 
programs would be implemented or directed or how they were to be 
done. We filed a lawsuit in that case, and the Seventh Circuit 
Court of Appeals, the federal courts, have upheld our position that 
the state has an obligation to impose strong controls to make sure 
that programs are not only implemented on paper but also have 
some structure and some function to them that they are imple- 
mented, that resources are devoted to implement them. 

They follow along the lines of the Castenda case out of Texas, 
Castenda v. Pickerd which indicates that you not only have to have 
a program whether it be bilingual or some oth^r program that is 
theoretically sound, but you also have to devote resources to that 
program to make sure that it is implemented effectively. 

And third, you have to have an effective program. If a program 
that you developed does not turn out to be effective, you have to go 
to something else that is effective. And that seems to be the stand- 
ard now in the federal courts. Like I said, the Seventh Circuit has 
adopted that standard, the Fifth Circuit has adopted that standard. 
The Ninth Circuit in a case of Idaho v. Migrant Legal Counsel has 
apparently adopted that standard as well. 

The federal courts have recognized the need for structure and 
they have recognized the need for a structure in the implementa- 
tion of programs to help limited English speaking students. Now, 
they have not gone as far as to say that you require one program 
over another. 

But they have s^id that it is important th^t whatever program 
you have, you have some structure to it. What we are looking 
through— the problem that we want to avoid, and the problem that 
I think flexibility tends to create is that jurisdiction, local jurisdic- 
tions, school districts, when given the option will try to get away 
from bilingual education and will try to get into other programs 
that are not effective. 

And that is what we are most concerned about is the abdication 
of responsibility towards limited English speaking students. Let me 
make a few quick comments about the English Proficiency Act, 

We think that this is a very importr^nt bill. There is a critical 
need. Contrary to many other statements or ideas or concerns that 
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have been floating around, the Hispanic community is concerned 
about learning English. It is an important priority. 

It is recognized in two ways. One, there have been a number of 
surveys and studies that have indicated that Hispanics do recog- 
nize the need for English and learning English. But more impor- 
tantly, there have been waiting lists for a lot of English classes. In 
Los Angeles, in San Francisco, in other cities across California, and 
across the United States, there are people who are waiting in line 
for classes that are full in order to learn the English language. 

More importantly, this demand for English classes is likely to in- 
crease. The legalization program that has been passed by the Con- 
gress has a requirement that people either know English or be en- 
rolled in classes to learn English. 

Permanent resident aliens are going to start wanting to become 
citizens, and as part of that they are going to have to learn the 
English language. People just looking to better themselves, in 
better jobs and what have you, are going to try to learn English. 
And I think that the English Proficiency Act does quite a bit to go 
after resolving this kind of problems to fill the needs for folks in 
these kind of— to make available English classes especially for two 
populations that have tended to be ignored in the language debate, 
that is, dropouts for students who have for one reason or another 
quit school, and also for the adult population. 

Let me make a few comments now on the English only move- 
ment. You know, there is a number of reasons as to why the Eng- 
lish only movement has sought to be— has really gotten going. One 
01 them supposedly is to promote unity, and in fact, it has done 
quite the opposite. 

Instead of promoting unity, it has promoted disunity, distrust, 
disrespect for persons with foreign languages and foreign accents. 

One example is the City of Fillmore v/hich is in Ventura County. 
That city quite some time ago introduced its own official language 
being English in a community that was 40 to 50 percent Latino. 
And that community was very strongly divided because the Latino 
community was deeply resentful and deeply hurt by the provision 
simply because they didn't understand what it meant. 

Can't speak Spanish anymore, or have our signs in Spanish for 
the clientele that need it most, and it did cause a lot of resentment. 
Another reason for the English only movement or supposed reason 
is to encourage participation. And again, quite to the L'^ntrary, it is 
not going to encourage participation. It is going to discourage it. In 
fact, I will just give you one example there. 

In New Mexico, bilingual ballots have been used since 1912. This 
is one of the big, big targets of the folks of the English only mov- 
ment. The fact of the matter is that with bilingual ballots. New 
Mexico has had the highest rate of participation of elected officials 
in all levels. 

They have had an Hispanic governor, lieutenant governor, sena- 
tors, congressmen and representatives at all levels. They have had 
the highest levels of voter registration. In Northern New Mexico, it 
is as } igh as 80 percent. 

So the participation can be there with assistance to persons with 
language limitations. And I think that the idea that punishing 
people who don't speak the language I think is a terrible way to go. 
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What we should be doing is encouraging people into the process 
until they get familiarity with the English language and that I 
think will encourage participation rather than ihe other way 
around. 

Finally, I should note that having made English the official lan- 
guage of California has done nothing to promote English in this 
state. There is no more persons speaking English now than did four 
months ago when this irHiative was not in existence. 

There are no more classes. There are no more resources being de- 
voted now than have ever been as a result of this legislation. So 
just the fact that you make English the official language of a state 
or of the country for that matter is not going to resolve the prob- 
lem of people not knowing the language. 

What is going to resolve the problem are things like bilingual 
education, like the English Proficiency Act, things that devote re- 
sources with some consideration to the individuals and their lan- 
guage and their culture to try to bring t'lem into the system, and 
that is what I would encourage th<? Congress and others to take n 
look at and to do. And I thank you for the opportunity to testify. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Mr. Pachon, T think you are listed 
next. 



STATEMENT OF DR. HARRY PACHON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LATINO ELECTED OFFICIALS 
[NALEO] 

Dr. Pachon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, members of the con- 
gressi^.nal Hispanic caucus, we at NALEO appreciate the opportu- 
nity like all the other itnesses to testify before you on the upcom- 
ing needs of the Hispanic population. 

As part of our ongoing activities NALEO maintains a U.S. citi- 
zenship project that is trying to increase the naturalization rates 
for Hispanics in the State of California. 

Here in the state in 1980, we have close to one million adult La- 
tinos who are not U.S. citizens, .n other words, 38 percent of all 
adult Hispanics in the state could not work in the federal govern- 
ment, could not work in the aerospace industry, could not vote, 
could not serve on juries, t.nd could not receive federal educational 
assistance all because they were not U.S. citizens. 

This number continues to increase, and the only way that I know 
how to put it in perspective tor us is to state that 50 percent of all 
legal immigrants from Mexico have come to the United States 
since 1960. 

And in 1984, there were as many Latino voters as there were 
Latino legal residents in the United States. The adult education 
system here in California is straining to meet the needs of these 
non-citizens who are seeking to improve their language skills and 
to change their citizenship status in orde^ to enjoy the full benefits 
of being an American citizen. 

As you know, and as some of the other witnesses have men- 
tioned, there is a waiting list of over 40,000 for ESL classes here in 
Los Angeles unified school district. And, moreover, the enactment 
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f„ ?Z.'"'^/u^^'°" J^®^°'"'" Act of 1967 will stretch 

even further the needs to provide ESL as well as citizenship. 

Because not yet fully recognized in our community, and we can 
£Sn^^l*^'■ ^ ^ citizenship hotline that we have 

been operating now for about a year, many of the people who are 
applying for amnPsty do not know that it is a two step process, 
ii fi K *° receiving amnesty or to receive legalization 

IS to be able to demonstrate knowledge of English as well as citi- 
At"oriey General ^ ^^^^ officially recognized by the 

A 5° if we consider the passage of Immigration Reform and Control 
Act as adding new constituents for ESL and citizenship classes we 
can expect legalization applicants to seek out these classes either 
immediately or over the next five semesters. 

I look at some of the statistics, and you have heard a lot of statis- 
tics this morning for the past three hours, but maybe highlight the 
need for citizenship here in Southern California ""'^"^'Sm ine 

r^/if f^^""^ ^ -^^ P^S^ i" the testimony that we nave pre- 
v«nl^°' r"-' ^'""^^ ^ 'i^* the cities in the San Gabriel 

who a^e no? ^rcit'lzens." °' """'^^ 

r'l'^^'^^l^ ^a}?°^ °f *^he cities within your districts, in South 

El Monte 40 percent of adult Hispanics are not citizens. Mr Chair 

[Srr;fv"f"H'"f^°!l^^',^' P^''^^"* of the adult Hispanics in 
the City of Huntmgton Park are not U.S. citizens but are here le- 
gally according to the U.S. Census. 
And Chairman Martinez, in Bell, one out of two Hispanics is not 

^nfp "v!^^" ^^^K'%f^ ^^Hlt- If we take a look at the number of 
people who are not U.S. citizens, but are here legally, as well as 
Rpwr ^Tn "1^°, T.eomg to qualify under the Immigration 
Si ?T^^1 ■ Act we can project that the L.A. Unified 

bchool District as well as other school districts in Southern Califor- 

%u ^° he facing a tremendous strain. 

The challenge to our educational system is further complicated 
who ff fh?v consequences facing ESL and the citizenship students 
7hZ L 7 are qualified under the Act may face deportation if 
comnnlTpH^il^ r ^htsubject matter. And I would add that this is 
h3 i-f the-this problem is compounded by the fact of the 
highly arbitrary nature of the INS exam itself 

Over the past two years, NALEO has found that INS examiners 
questions range from the very simple on U.S. citizen such as for 
nrf^v^r' '^•?° 'I'^ fi^'* president of the United States to the 
Pn^!ci ^ complicated like name the 13 original colonies, to the ridicu- 
lously unfair, what is Mario Cuomo's wife's first name 

fo^^^yu".*lu T!v^*o*-^^y of the citizenship exam process, the 

fact that the INS is turning away 27 percent of all applicante once 
2^000 nL^P/^/ "ti^«"?hip, and that translates into 

125,000 people turned away annually, we see that there is a great 

Ji^inSirnSucTor " " ' ^^"^"^^^ - - 

.„9"f, ^comniendations for the committee are for the committee 
H. ,nt iJjJIw-^ °" mcreasing resources for citizenship classes in- 
clt-mg legislation mandating one-time targeted programs in the 
areas of citizenship as well as in the areas that were mentioned by 
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Congressman Martinez, in Congressman Martinez' bill, as well as 
perhaps funding curricular development of basic citizenship mate- 
rial to meet the needs of a population that is often at the elementa- 
ry and secondary school levels , u j j 

The need for U.S. citizenship education is pressing. One hundred 
years ago, immigrants became citizens through the efforts of pi^- 
nicipal governments and Jissistance from the political parties. Now, 
100 years later the new immigrants face an anonymous and neu- 
tral, if not hostile, federal bureacracy. Educational efforts are 
needed to integrate fully the over three million Latinos and others 
who are here legally but are not yet citizens and the millions more 
who will qualify under the Immigration Reform and Control Act. 

Thank you. I will gladly answer questions within the appropriate 

time. . , ^ 

The Chairman. May the Chair simply indicate that many ot our 
friends on the city council have dropped in to welcc ^e us to the 
city, and if we seem to be on a binge of some kind, it is because we 
accept their hospitality, and we are delighted to see them. 

And if we seem to be interrupting the witnesses, it certainly is 
not intentional and we apologize. But we are very, very delighted 
to do both, to hear you and also to see our friends as well. 

Ms. >^erches, we welcome and look forward to your testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Harry Pachon follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, NALEO 
appreciates the opportunity to testify before your 
committee on the upcoming needs of adult education in 
Southern Call for ni a. 

NALEO IS a nonpartisan organization that carries 
out CIVIC atfairs projects ard research on behalf of 
the Latino community. As part of our ongoing 
activities, N^LEO condu' ts a citizenship promotion 
program aimed at raisi g the naturalization rates ct 
legal immigrants, a community largely overlooked by th- 
media. In California alone there are 973,603 legal 
resident Latinos who are over 20 yearb old. In other 
words, 38% of all adult Latinos in the state of 
California cannot work in the federal government or the 
defense industries, cannot vctf, cannot serve on 
juries, 'nd cannot receive federal educational 
assistance, all because they are not O.S. citiz'^ns. 

Thp adult rduCc>it>on system currently is straining 
to meet the oeods o*-' ^.huse non-citizens *^ho are s»»eKing 
to improve their language skills and cnange their 
citizenship statjs in order to gain the benefits 
afforded all U. S. iti~ons. Here in California, th.-^ 
Los Ameles Unifir.d Stiool DistrjCt hau over 61,000 
students enrolled m its ESL and citizenship classes 
for the Fall ot 19C6. Even so, the current ..aiting 
list foe rsi. clashes rubbers over 40,000. The 
unprecedented enactment o' the Immigration Reform and 
Control Act of l)d7 will ^jll or school districts ♦-o 
stretch . ven further in ord, »- t , nropare undocon.cntevi 
residents for legalization. 
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Under the Act, undocumented residents may apply for 
legalization if they have resided continously in the United 
States since January 1, 1982 and have been physically present in 
the country since November 6, 1986. The Act requires that 
applicants demonstrate minimal understanding of English and 
knowledge of United States history and government. Legalization 
applicants may satisfy this requirement at the time of their 
interview for temporary resident status, or 18 to 31 months 
there .fter, when they may apply for permanent resident status. 

With this time period in mind, we can expect legalization 
applicants to seek out ESL and citizenship classes either 
immediately, in order to prepare for their first inteiview, or as 
late as five semesters from now, in order to prepare for their 
permanent resident application. In either case, legalization 
applicants will add to the ranks of present permanent residents 
and others who seek to improve their language and citizenship 
skills. 

A look at some statistics allows us to estimate roughly how 
many people will call on our educational system as a result of 
naturalization and legalization efforts. There are 375,030 
Latino and 244,553 Asian legal residents m Los Angeles City who 
are not naturalized. In addition to this the 1980 Census 
estimated that there were 500,000 undocumented Latinos out of a 
total of 658,000 undocumented residents m the Los Angeles SMSA. 
NALEO, however, will point out that r->ese are estimates and noone 
knows the precise number. In addition, given that these figures 
are for 1980, they may well represent a conservative picture of 
the number of residents eligible for lena 1 izat ion. Nonetheless, 
the total number of non-naturali zed and uodocumen ted residents, 
1,277,583, provides a general estimate of the number of 
prospective BSL/citizenship students for the Los Angeles Unified 
School District and other school districts m L. A. County. 

Whether only 10% or as many as 80% of these prospective 
students seek enrollment in ESL/c i t i zen sh i p classes, the Los 
Angeles Unified School District will be faced with a great 
challenge. Assuming that the census figures are accurate and not 
short of the actual number of undocumented, the LAUSD will have 
tc increase its enrollment m order to meet the needs of our 
immigrant communities. Even if this increase were spread out 
over a five semester period the LAUSD would have to increase its 
resources to keep from turning away thousands of immigrants who 
very likely will rely on these classes to secure their future as 
legal residents and citizens of this country. 

The challenge to our educational system is further 
complicated by the great consequences facing the ESL/cit izenship 
student, who, unlike other students, may face deportation if he 
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does not roaster the subject matter. This is compounded by the 
high*/ arbitrary nature of the ins exam itself. 

For example, we at NALRO have found that INS examiners' 
questions range from the simple {who was the first president of 
the United States?), to the difficult (Name the 13 original 
colonies.), to the ridiculously unfair (what is the name of the 
San Antonio District Director of the INS''). 

Given the arbitrary nature of the exam process, the fact 
that 27* of all applicants are presently being turned away by inS 
nationwide, and the fact that approximately 125,000 applicants 
did not pass the naturalization exam in 19C6, there is a nteat 
need for quality services in ESL/c i t i zensh ip education. 

Aside from satisfying the need for ESL/cit izenship classes, 
our adult education system must develop quality Standardized 
curricula for courses preparing students for a non-standardized 
exam. NALEO encourages the committee to look favorably upon 
strategies for increasing resources for classes, including 
legislation mandating one-time targetted programs in the area of 
citizenship and ESL during this time of unprecedented demands, 
and funding for the curricular development of basic citizenship 
material to meet the needs of a population that is often at the 
elementary and secondary school levels. 

The need for citizenship education is pressing. A hundred 
years ago, immigrants became citizens through the efforts of 
municipal governments and assistance from political parties. 
Now, a hundred years later, the new immigrants face an anonymous 
and neutral, if not hostile federal bureaucracy. Educational 
efforts are needed to integrate fully the over three million 
Latinos and others who are here legally but are not yet citizens 
and the millions more who will qualify for legalization under the 
Immigration Reform and Control Act of I986. 

Than)c you. I wil> gladly take your questions. 
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SOURCE: U.S. Census Bi»reau, 1980 Census, Summary Tape File 4B 
COMPILED BY: The NALEO Sducation Fund 
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CITY OF LOS ANGELES: 

PROSPECTIVE ESL/CITI2ENSHIP STUDENTS* 



Non-Naturalized 
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STATEMENT OF VICTORIA VERCHES, PAST PRESIDENT, 
ASSOCIATION OF MEXICAN AMERICAN EDUCATORS [AMAE] 

Ms. Verches. Thank you very much. And thank you very much 
to you, Congressman Hawkins, for your invitation today to present 
testimony and to the Chicano Hispanic Caucus for also, for their 
invitation. 

For the record, my name is Victoria Verches, and I am here 
today representing the Association of Mexican American Educators 
more formally known as AMAE. And I will refer to ourselves as 
such. 

Just a brief background. AMAE was founded approximately 23 
ye'-rs ago, and incorporated by a group of educators who felt that— 
who had great concern about the educational programs that the 
Chicano-Latino students, then called Mexican American were 
facing and incorporated our organization to advocate on behalf of 
those programs. 

I would like to also say that in terms of what we are presenting, 
I may repeat myself, and take up some additional time in doing so 
or repeat — excuse me — the information that has already been 
given, but again in terms of repetition it is sometimes very valua- 
ble in that we emphasize where the needs really are and what 
issues we are facing. 

The condition of education for the Chicano-Latino child in Cali- 
fornia and the United States has been fairly well publicized recent- 
ly. No doubt the committee has been frequently apprised as in this 
hearing of the abysmal statistical picture of the current state of 
education of language minorities who have also had historic— have 
had a history of economic deprivation. 

Probably the statistic most often cited is that of the dropout or 
pushout as this phenomenon is now frequently referred to. While 
some may quilbble over the methodology used to arrive at particu- 
lar figures, it is clear that of every 100 Chicano-Latino students 
who begin high school in California, only about 50 to 55 will be 
around for graduation. 

This does not take into consideration those who drop out before 
entering high school. Secondly, for those who do remain the quality 
of the school experience mus t be measured in terms of academic 
outcomes. Studies consistently show that on SAT and other stand- 
ardized measures, our Latino students are consistently and signifi- 
cantly below norm. 

However problematic the use of standardized tests with minori- 
ties might be, we do know that these tests determine to a great 
degree who gets into college, and also can fairly accurately predict 
who will succeed. 

Given that we talk of language minorities, we are including indi- 
viduals who may have little or no ability in a language other than 
English. And maybe anywhere from one to several generations re- 
moved from a dominant language environment. I want to empha- 
size that this does not necessarily neutralize the ef.ects over gen- 
erations of stunted language development from a lack of effective 
programs for limited English proficient individuals in earlier gen- 
erations. 
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It is AMAE's contention that by failing to address the current lan- 
guage needs of each limited English student, we are very likely ini- 
tiating cycles of school failure that will plague our society for gen- 
erations to come. It is our belief that the link between school fail- 
ure and programs for limited English proficient students is a viable 
one. 

Thus, as we address the dropout problem, we must consider what 
we can do with the current LEP, limited English proficient stu- 
dents, population to prevent feeding a growing cycle of failur . The 
question then becomes what is the best educational approach for 
limited English proficient students. 

When one brushes aside the emotions, the xenophobia, and the 
politics, and gets down to the research, the evidence is overwhelm- 
ing that for most language minorities, bilingual education, that in- 
cludes primary language instruction tends to be tho most effective 
approach. 

There is much evidence included in your packets. We have in- 
cluded some research for you. And in particular. Dr. Kenji Hokuda 
of Yale reviews the controversy over bilingual education in his 
book "Mirror of Language" and should be required reading for 
anyone involved in language policy issues. 

In addition, legitimate evaluation studies of effective bilingual 
programs are discovering that bilingual education is not only a 
viable but a superior approach for LEP children if it is done cor- 
rectly. It is AMAE's position that our children should be taken out of 
the political arena and that they should be given the best possible 
chance to become contributing members of our society. 

Based on the literature and based on the research and on our ex- 
perience, bilingual education is the best way for the Spanish speak- 
ing LEP students, and it is not harmful to any other student. 
Indeed, al) students can and should benefit from quality language 
programs. 

In considering language policy, you are urged to look beyond bi- 
lingual education for just the LEP student and begin thinking in 
terms of bilingualism for all students. 

In addition, to the testimony, I would like to focus in on some 
specific recommendations or areas of concern that we feel we 
would like to see more guidance from the federal level in terms of 
what is happening and in the state mandated programs. And also 
perhaps some monetary support with regard to legislation and in- 
novative programs. 

First of all, the question is once again, what is the purpose of 
education for our students? And I feel that Dr. Hurtado very well 
presented the issue of student empowerment. The ability for our 
students to learn to— education should give our students the skills 
to think for themselves, to be able to analyze issues, to be able to 
solve problems, and to relate all of this as to how it meets their 
needs and it affects their lifestyles. 

When we focus too much on test taking, we focus too much on 
skill memorization, we are not teaching our students to think. We 
are teaching our students to merely mimic what we wish them to 
do, and so they get As, or they get Bs because they memorized 
their multiplication facts, but they don't know what multiplication 
is all about, or how to apply it to daily life. 
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I suppose my testimony is more one based on somebody from the 
field and how we see that—the issues. We talk also about why are 
we not doing? We know that there has been a dropout problem for 
many years. Why haven't we done anything? 

Well, there are some exemplary programs, and I know you will 
receive that information. But in addition, let us not forget that 
teachers and administrators, educators and board members as well 
as politicians and other people who make policy all reflect society 
and the ideas of society. 

And we cannot get away from that issue when you look at how 
society views the minority child in particular in areas where :;ou 
have large language minority children, and how policies are being 
made today. 

And so we say there is great concf^rn when educators will come 
up to hearings such as this perhaps to— and within their own state, 
and you have a body of educators from all different areas. You 
have administrators coming together and field teachers as well as 
board members saying this program works. 

And then that information is totally put aside so that people who 
are making policy feel they know more about education than the 
people who are the educators and who have done the research. So 
you see when you talk about dropout, I think it is a greater societal 
problem not just one in the schools, because the society directs 
what happens in the schools, the thinking of the schools. 

There are some issues such as early childhood education. We 
need stronger support at the federal level for early childhood edu- 
cation. We have seen a change in family organizations. We have 
single parents. We have parents who have to work and leave their 
child either alone or with other people to raise. We have the issue 
of young parents, and we have the issue of young future parents. 

And some of our early childhood education programs can help to 
intervene very early and teach parents how to work with their 
younger children facing all of these issues. And I feel that the 
school is one place to start and provide preschool education for our 
children that can make a great deal of difference in their future 
education through grade school. , . . 

Secondly, are innovative language programs, and by maintaining 
for example the integrity of Title 7, but providing the opportunity 
for teachers and teacher training programs to teach teachers how 
to teach language. 

One of the things that we find with new teachers coming 
through is that they don't know how to teach the English lan- 
guage. AnH why? It is a very elusive, sometimes a very difficult 
area, yet we are not putting enough emphasis at both ^he teacher 
training level and in the schools for teachers to learn aow do you 
teach language, be it the English language or any other language. 

And we feel that we can deal with that in terms of some, for ex- 
ample, innovative grants. One thing we have to remember about 
grants in teachers is that s-^me of our most creative programs come 
fiom teachers being able to apply for grants developing your own 
innovations, computer programs, technology programs, some of our 
fine arts programs are dealt with by teachers being able to develop 
their own programs, and being able to provide innovations across 
the uoard in their own classrooms to their students. 
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When we look at overcrowding. I work for Los Angeles Unified 
School District. We received a— we commissioned an outside corpo- 
ration to do a demographic study, to do two things. To do the study 
as well as to see how close we were coming to our own— in terms of 
our own projections. 

The demographic study showed that by the year 1995, L.A. Uni- 
fied was going to have a total population of 770,000 students. We 
are presently at 560,000 students. That is an over 200,000 increase, 
and that the Latino population is the one driving that increase. 

So we see many concerns with the building of new schools, the 
types of responses we are getting from the community, in terms of 
having to build those schools, or in terms of having to change cal- 
endars to meet the needs. 

And Dr. Hurtado very clearly pointed out that our schools are 
getting larger, and yet research shows that the smaller school is 
the one that is going to do the best job for our students. And so 
where do we stand in terms of that type of dilemma? 

And with regard to the overcrowding. It is not the immigrant 
that is really— that is pushing up the growth. It is the natural 
birth rate in the L.A. County and in the Los Angeles School Dis- 
trict boundaries that is increariing that rate. Very little is known 
right now on how the Immigration bill will reflect it except that as 
people begin to become residents, then they will stay here, they 
will bring their families over, and we will continue to see a rise. 

We don't foresee any leveling out because of the Immigration 
bill. I am going to drop out prevention. One of the things that I 
have to re-emphasize that Dr. Hurtado igain brought out in his 
presentation was the emphasis on early intervention. 

We must see some direction from the— any kind of dropout legis- 
lation has to include both money as well as programs for interven- 
ing in the early grade school years, counseling. One of the things 
that elementary schools, that is non-existent in elementary schools 
is counseling, counseling services for students as well as the par- 
ents, as well as the teachers. 

The teachers don't have the skill sometimf s to counsel these stu- 
dents although they have them in their classrooms six hours a day. 
And finally, adult education. Adult education was referred to pres- 
ently, but just to go over some figures. 

Last September of 1986, 40,000 adults were turned away from 
adult ESL classes in L.A. Unified alone. This spring 20,000 were 
turned away because they were not able to take classes and many 
of them of course did not come back because they already knew the 
situation was hopeless. 

Yet, 192,000 were able to take at least one course of ESL last 
year in L.A. Unified. There are concurrent programs, and I gave 
you a brochure on concurrent programs which also assist with 
regard to this issue. Concurrent programs are programs where stu- 
dents attend part of their day at the high school, and part of their 
day at a community college campus or an adult school where they 
are able to take both technical training courses as well as language 
proficiency courses. 

And we are going to see again an increase in citizenship classes 
and immigration classes. The need for ESL but also the need for 
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citizenship classes in order to pass the tests that are being re- 
quired 

In summary, we certainly see that money and that grants can 
provide at the federal level can provide for one way to approach 
some of these concerns. But it is the policy decisions and the way 
that money in general is allocated that dictates what the priorities 
are for education both at the state level and at the federal level. 

Again, our concern is that we can give our testimony and we of 
course the importance is to provide you with ways in which you 
can develop legislation to meet these concerns. But there are many 
other legislators out there at all levels who have other agenda 
items, and we feel strongly that meeting the needs of the limited 
English proficient, or the language minority child may not be one 
of those items. And that is the difficulty we face here in California, 
I feel, and across the nation. 

But we are always hopeful, and we come to you and thank you 
once again for inviting us, inviting me to come and share with you 
the many concerns that we have with regard to the issue of educa- 
tion for the Latino-Hispanic child. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Victoria Verches follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Victoria Verches, Past President, Association of 
Mexican American Educators [AMAE] 

My name is Victoria Verches, and I represent the Association of Mexican Ameri- 
can Educators of Cahfornia. We are commonly referred to by the acronym A- 
M-A-E or AMAE, and I will, in the rest of my presentation refer to the Association 
as AMAE 

If I may, I will give a little background on the Association before I go into the 
principal part of the presentation AMAE was incorporated 23 years ago in recogni- 
tion of a need for an organization that specifically rddressed the educational need of 
the Mexican and Latin American communities. We currently have over 20 chapters 
throughout the state, from the North Central Valley and the San Francisco Bay 
Area to the Mexican Border. We have approximately 1,500 state members and about 
1,000 more local chapter members. We are a legally incorporated statewide organi- 
zation that specifically addresses the issue of Mexican American and LaVao educa- 
tion in California. We thank you very much for your invitation to address you 
today 

The condition of Mexican American education in California and the United States 
has been fairly well publicized recently, and no doubt the committee has been fre- 
quently apprised of the abysmal statistical picture of the current state of education 
of language minorities, who also have a history of economic deprivation So a quick 
review of some of the more salient statistics should be sufficient. 

Probably the statistic most often cited is that of the drop-out or push-out, as thi& 
phenomenon is now frequently referred to. While some may quible over the method- 
ology used to arrive at particular figures, it is clear that of every 100 Mexican 
American students who begin high school in California, only about 50 to 55 will be 
around for graduation. This does not take into account those who drop out before 
entering high school. Secondly, for those who do remain, the quality of the school 
experience must be measured in terms of academic outcomes. Studies consistently 
show that on SAT and other standardized measures our Latino students are consist- 
ently and significantly below the norm. However problematic the use of standard- 
ized tests with minorities might be, we do knov. that these tests determine to a 
great degree who gets into college and also can fairly accurately predict who will 
succeed Given, that when we talk of language minorities we are including indi^iH 
uals who may have little or no ability in a language other than English, and may 
anywhere from one to several generations removed from a dominant Spanish laii 
guage environment. This does not necessarily neutralize the effects, over genera- 
tions, of stunted language development from a lack of effective programs for limited 
English proficient individuals in earlier generations. It is AMAE's ontention, that 
by failing to address the current language needs of each limited English student, we 
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are very likely initiating cycles of school failure that will plague our society for gen- 
erations to come It is our belief that the link between school failure and programs 
for LEP students is a viable one 

Thus, as we address the "drop-out'* problem, we must consider what we can do 
with the current LEP population to prevent feeding a growing cycle of failure The 
question then becomes what is the best educational approach for limited-English 
proficient students? When one brushes aside the emotion, the xenophobia, and the 
politics, and gets down to the research, the evidence is overwhelming that for most 
language minorities bilingual education, that includes primary language instruc- 
tion, tends to be the most effective approach. There is sufficient evidence to support 
this in the literature, and you are directed to the works of scholars such as Jim 
Cummins, Wallace Lambert, Fred Genessie, others who by the way are from Canada 
and are not dependent on bilingual education for their jobs. Dr. Kenji Hakuda of 
Yale reviews the controversy over bilingual education in his book. "Mirror of Lan- 
guage, and should be required reading for anyone involved in language policy 
^ues In addition, legitimate evaluation studies of effective bilingual programs are 
discovering that bilingual education is not only a viable; but a superior approach for 
LEP children, if it is done correctly (I have attached an article by Drs. Tom Carter 
and Michael Chatfield for your information.) 

It is AMAE's position that our children should be taken out of the political arena 
and that they should be gi' -^n the best chance possible to become contributing mem- 
bers of our society. Based oi the literature, based on the research, and based on our 
experience, bilingual education is the best way for most Spanish speaking LEP stu- 
dents, and IS not harmful to any student Indeed, all students can and should bene- 
fit from quality language programs. In considering language policy, you are urged to 
Iwk beyond bilingual education for just LEP students, and begin thinking in terms 
of bilingualism for all students. Thank you again for the opportunity to address you. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Victoria. 

I am going to turn the questioning over to Mr. Torres to begin 
with. 

Mr. Torres. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Indeed, all three of you presented to us some rather startling sta- 
tistics and figures and perhaps what I would say are some salient 
perspectives for the future. 

The last testimony certainly did that. I would like to ask a ques- 
tion on a topic that all three of you dealt with, a general overview 
of the problem of dropouts, the problem of adult illiteracy in educa- 
tion . 

We heard statistics from the previous panel as well on this. Do 
you know or do you have any cost benefit analysis done on the ef- 
fectiveness of adult literacy programs, dropout prevention, or any 
other educational programs that are targeted at Hispanics or 
Blacks? 

Do you have any kind of hard material on this area? Cost analy- 
sis. I ask that only because I know that when we go back and my 
colleagues go back and begin to do markups, and begin to do the 
various rudimentary steps of initiating legislation, there is often 
not enough understanding of the cost benefit and how it affects 
people here. 

Mr. Fajardo. Let me try to address that. I do not know of any 
specific hard, you know, dollar figures, or cost benefit analysis that 
looked at dollar comparisons in terms of costs and benefits. 

I would if I may just point out a number of items that I think 
have to be thought about in going through this kind of an analysis. 
I will give you an example. 

As you both know, I was in Washington when they were talking 
a lot about the immigration debates. And one of the things that 
was part of that discussion was English as a requirement in order 
to get legalization. There was also a large discussion about the 
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need for persons to kind of demonstrate their willingness to get 
into citizenship programs and become citizens of the United States. 

There was an emphasis on trying to get those persons to partici- 
pate. The English only people talked a lot about wanting to bring 
people into the society and have them participate. Going back to 
the immigration bill, however, there was a specific en^phasis on re- 
quiring individuals to learn English or to be enrolled in classes as a 
condition for acquiring perm ent resident status in the United 
States. 

I chink it would be very, very unfair, perhaps iliegai, to impose 
upon a group of people a requirement such as that saying we are 
going to require you to learn English or be in classes, and then not 
make available the kind of resources that are needed so that when 
the person shows up for a class, or wants to enroll, finds that the 
doors are clo^ i because there are too many people already that 
are ahead of i ^em. 

x\nd so the Congress has already in that particular instance 
stated a policy c sion that it wants people to learn English. And 
so I think it would also be appreoriate to make available the kinds 
of resources that are necessary so that individuals can learn Eng- 



That is only one example, but there are many others. But those 
are the kind of things I think that should be taken into consider- 
ation in addition to the dollar kind of figures. 

Mr. Pachon. Congressman, let me say that there is a stream of 
literature that started in the Great Society days about the benefit 
of education that is out there, ^hat the best place for it is basically 
in Washington through the Urban Institute and Brookings. 

There is another stream of literature I think through the Depart- 
ment of Education letting us know about adult education costs. It 
seems to me that it may be appropriate that CRS would be able to 
be the best institution to Sj- ithesize these two streams of existing 
data, and if you wish, x know that we could at least give you the 
questions or the parameters of what s a .synthesis would be like. 

And it is critical to our community given the average educational 
level of the average Hispanic. 

Mr. Torres. One inore question, Mr. Martinez, if I may You 
have talked in rather expanded terms about the problem of already 
loaded clashes for English. 

I have heard a charge made, that there are people who are in 
these classes ^hat are not really the people that we target English 
classes foi. 

In other words, there are students that are taking advantage of 
free classes as opposed to paying for private classes. Have you ever 
heard this charge? This consequently would drive down the avail- 
ability of spots for people who are unable to pay, or who perhaps 
should be getting this kind of instruction. 

Ms. Verches. Because presently the adult education classes are 
part of the p^^blic school system, it is very difficult to identify 
whether there should be a-— I mean, right now, the policy is not 
that we would identify whether a person is eligible for a free class 
or what the rating scale would be such as in other areas of legal 
aid type of thing where you would have a scale. 
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Yet, for the most part, in my understanding of the adult educa- 
tion ESL programs, the majority of people are people who definite- 
ly are in need of these ESL classes, and in the Los Angeles area 
certainly people who really do not need to have to pay for classes, 
they have enough other economic problems that the ESL classes, if 
at all possible, should be free to them, in particular with this new 
mandate for learning English in order to become a citizen. 

I do not know at this time if there is any research being done as 
to how we could develop a scale, a rate, or some kind of a pay 
scale, but I could get 

Mr. Torres. Do you feel there should be a criteria? 

J Verches. Right now, from what I know of this situation, I do 
not feel there should be a pay. I feel that people who would be sub- 
jected to that are going to be the people who are in most need of 
these classes, and who deserve to have that opportunity through 
public services. 

Mr. Torres. Thank you. 

Mr. F kJARDO. If I may. Congressman. 

I have heard those kind of charges made, especially of students 
that are apparently receiving financial aid from federal sources of 
various kinds, being given preference for certain kinds of classes 
over others. 

I have not done any investigation into those charges, so I don't 
know whether there is anything to them or not. I do though believe 
that there is soiiie concern at least with my organizations and some 
of the organizations that I work with, legal organizations we work 
with, about the process and the procedures. 

I think that one of the things that is a problem is a question 
about whether there is a process, a fair process for evaluating stu- 
dents coming in, first come, first served, for example. Or making 
sure that there is a waiting list even, that the person can get on to 
know that as seats become available, that person will have access 
to a class. 

There is a lack of that kind of process and procedure, or appar- 
ently there is, and that makes it more difficult for students who 
don*t have access to the class to even know when they are going to 
be available. And a lack of that kind of process makes it also diffi- 
cult in order to meet requirements such as the language require- 
ments for the immigration bill. 

There is no record that you have even attemped to get into a 
class, or that you are on a waiting list for a class. I think that 
could make it mo^e difficult to meet other requirements. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Mr. Martinez. 

Mr. Martinez. Yes. I just have a couple of comments uii this 
area. When you say the requirement, it is also history and govern- 
ment 

Mr. Fajahdo. That's right. That is true. 

Mr. Martinez. Which is an added burden, and even though, and 
I would rot expect that the adult education system there are still 
the lack of sufficient funds to provide for those classes. 

So it puts a multitude of the burden on the person that is apply- 
ing for that legalization because it is a two-tiered system. He ap- 
plies for legalization— he applies, a. d he is granted temporary le- 
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galization while he qualifies for permanent status. And there are a 
whole lot of other requirements. 

And if he is unable to get in that pool, I have asked that ques- 
tion, and not answered it yet, what happens if the person is not 
able to enroll in a school? Is the fact that he attempted to or he put 
hift name on a waiting list sufficient? Because it does not say that. 

And therein lie the pitfalls for many of these people who are 
going to come forward presenting themselves for legalization, only 
to find that they get deported instead. 

The other thing that I would like to comment on is the number 
of— I totaled up while we were hearing testimony— the number of 
residents in my district alone that are legal residents here but not 
citizens. There is another ^tat we have to add to that if we are 
going to do something about it, and that is how many of them here 
have been legally for the period of years required, five years, to 
become citizens. 

And I would like to see the number that is available. The other 
thing that I would like to know: Is NALEO realizing that a require- 
ment of citizenship is English is which is back to the other ques- 
tion. We do not require that of legal immigration, yet we required 
it for amnesty of these people which I think is a double standard. 

And I wonder if there is not a question, a constitutional question 
here. If you require— if you don^t require legal immigration people 
to be enrolled in government classes, you only require that after 
they have been here five years and they want to become citizens, is 
it reasonable to expect that people that are going to get legaliza- 
tion under an amnesty program which means full forgiveness of 
the original sin, is it right to require them that condition. 

Mr. Fajardo. There is a question there because I am not sure 
whether legal or illegal is the appropriate term. I am not sure that 
it is not illegal foi the Congress to impose whatever requirements 
it so chooses. 

I think there is a real fairness question however, that it is appar- 
ent that the Congress when it discussed those issues wanted to 
impose certain requirements that approached the requirements 
that were necessary for citizens simply to become legal residents of 
the United States, and there is a real serious question about fair- 
ness there. , . 

There is also another question though that it goes to, and it is a 
very similar kind of a thing that is happening in the English only 
movement, and that is impose requirements of learning or knov/ing 
English in order to participate, in order to get services, in order to 
vote, in order to do any of the other kinds of things that tax^.ayerc 
should be able to do. 

The probhm is that everybody wants to impose the requirement 
that people know English but tSey He not want to make available 
the resources to make, to allow persons to learn the language. 
People want to learn the language and there is no question about 
that. But the resources are never followed there to help those per- 
sons meet those requirements. 

Mr. Martinez. Which goes back to the follow-up question I was 
going to ask you. I know NALEO has undertaken trying to encour- 
age and promote citizenship among this great number of people. 
That 68,058 people, you are going to add to that the number of 
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people that, absolutely somehow through some miracle, get 
through this legalization process and are now legal residents, per- 
manent residents. 

Because I imagine it will expand that number greatly, and now 
we have the problem that we are— that NALEO is a concerted 
effort to try to make these, get t>-«se people to becom*^ citizen^: and 
participate fully as residents he: , what have we got in the v/ay 
a structure that provides all of the things that we are talking 
about that there is a shortage of now, the resources to learn Eng- 
lish and history and government, that citizenship requires? 

Mr. Pachon. Well, it is a real problem because when we first 
took our assessment of who was helping out citizenship applicants 
' hen we looked at Southern California there were only something 
oi^n®/.ii organizations in all of Southern California to service 
800,000 people. 

So obviously there is not the community infra structure there 
Second pomt in response to your question is that the clock is tick- 
ing four or five semesters from now, that you have to pass that le- 
galization, the second step of legalization is to pass it, either the 
exam that INS administers. 

And right now when they give it folks, they are turning away 27 
percent of those folks. What is going to happen to that 27 percent if 
we usp that sane percent for the undocumented. 

We are trying to refer people to classes that offer English, but 
the need is there. And there are not enough courses offering Eng- 
lish or citizenship. 

And the final point is that the statement, or the numbers on that 
page showing the percentage of people who are not citizens, that 
was based on 1980. So almost by definition this is 1987, those 
people have been here, and there is about 40,000 to 70,000 just 
JMexican immigrants coming here to this country every year. 

So those numbers have increased, and so that is probably an un- 
derstatement of the material you find in the record. 
, Ms. Verches. Just briefly, I would like to just comment on the 
issue of the ESL adult programs in that our society is based on free 
enterprise. And as the need becomes greater for these people to get 
into programs, and there are no public programs that they can 
attord, or that are open to them in terms of public schools, that 
businesses will increase in terms of charging exorbitant amounts of 
money to teach someone English. 

Amounts, enough money to perhaps take away the money that 
would normally go to food and clothing, basic necessities that they 
will have to put in now to learn English or to get citizenship class- 
es that cannot be provided. 

And I think that is something that the federal government and 
the legislator needs to monitor and respond to immediately if we 
see that there are these types of programs with no kind of account- 
ability to them. 

The Chairman. May the Chair thank the witnesses for their tes- 
tiniony today. I think the hearing has been certainly constructive 
and very worthwhile. I wish to thank my colleagues, Mr. Martinez, 
a member of the committee on Education and Labor and Mr. 
lorres, who is the chair of the Hispanic Caucus being so attentive 
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and having urged the Chair t call the meeting today and partici- 
pate in it. 

I think it has been worthwhile. I think it is going to result in 
legislation changes that we would not otherwise have made be- 
cause we were able to get this testimony in. 

The Chair would like to announce that at 2:00 o'clock this after- 
m ^n, there will be a continuation of another hearing on the home- 
less, and I would urge anyone who is interested in that subject to 
be back with us at 2:00 o'clock this afternoon. Thank you. That 
concludes the hearing. 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 

[Whereupon, at 12:45 p.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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A paradigm orthe relation between bilingual program efTectivencss and 
schoolwide effectiveness is presented. A case study of Calvin J. Lauderbach 
Community School, an elementary Khool in which both school and 
bilingual progra.as are effective, is presented. The analysis of lauderbach 
highlighuboth the dynamic nature of the effective Khool and the mutually 
reinforcing interaction between bilingual programs and school context 
that produces high levels of student achievement. Implications for further 
research and for policy matlerr jre presented and discussed in ligln of 
the Lauderbach case study. 

During the last decade research has ricarly demonstrated (hat certain 
schools, called effective, successfully educate the scxalled disadvantaged. 
There is justifiable disagreement concerning characteristics common 
to such ach(N)ls and concern about the quality of the research. Regardless, 
it is certain that in a very few schools poor and disadvantaged minnrily 
children behave academically in ways similar to their more socio- 
economically advantaged majority-gr9up peers (sec Rutter 1983; Sted- 
man 1985; Rowan ct ai. 1983 for critical reviews of (his research). 
Research on such effective schools challenges the basic assumption, 
almost unquestioned previously, that family social variables predeter- 
mine student outcomes. It refutes (he conclusions of the (>uleman 
Report (Coleman, Campbell, Hobson, McPartland, Mood, Weinfield, 
and York 1966) and its progeny that school conditions exert little or 
no influence on children's achievement independent cT home-related 
factors. Inversely, research on effective schools supports what every 
thoughtful educator knows iniiiitively: iliat sdtool.i ran niiikr a vviy 
real difference, lliese developments a e a revolutionary tiiin of events, 
challenging America's folk wisdom and the educational policy derived 
from it. Funher, they challenge educators to c«-eate many more effective 
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schools, and policymakcn to csiablisli the condiiions u.at promote 
their creation. 

Concurrent with the emerging research on effecb've schools is a 
most acrimonious public debate o lingual education. This coniroveny 
reaches deep into America's treasured beliefs about one national culture 
and one national language, deep into the ever-cherished nieliing-pol 
ideology. Regardless of the many roots of the debate, one issue is 
unresolved. Docs bilingual education work? If research implies that 
non- and limited-English-speaking Hispanic children of low socioeco- 
nomic status (SES) can perform well academically, the answer is un- 
equivocally >r5. During the last five years effective elementary schools 
with effective bilinguaJ programs serving such children have been 
identified, described, and analyzed. (Carter and Maestas 1982; Cazden 
1984.) 

This paper reports on what appear to be effective bilingual program . 
segments in what are unequivocally effective elementary schools. In . 
these ochools both limited-English proficiency (LEP) and English-only 
(F.O) poor children pcrftirni Vci y w/»ll acadcmictlly The prt>Wem is 
compound: Docs bilingual program effectiveness pronH)te LEP success 
or docs the effective school environment do so? Or arc positive student 
outcomes produced by the interplay of both? To assist in resolving 
this quandary it may be useful to consider the four<ell paradigm (table 
I) that juxtaposes school effectiveness and bilirguai programs. 

This paper is concerned with schools descrilied in cell I. li is strongly 
suspected that high-quality bilingual programs unthin effective schoob 
are essential to the academic success of econc.nically disadvantaged 
language-minority children. We doubt that bilingual programs actfng 
independently of an effective scKjoI environment arc sufficient to 
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produce sustained positive student outcomes. This, if true, should 
encourage a serious questioning of the belier that hilingual programs 
,4re panaceas ir mselves. Cells II and III may be possible, ahhcugh 
no serious study is known showing that prnir bilingual programs in 
effective schools arc succcssftil; likewise, there is no clear dcmoiisimiiun 
that good programs in inerrective schools produce sustained positive 
student outcomes. However, since the vast majority or bilingual programs 
are found in ineffective schools, it is crucial to pursue the independent 
improvement of programs. (It is undoubtedly easier to create an excellent 
program than an effective institution.) A number of examples of success 
in such endeavors have been informally reported in California (Gold 
and Tempcs 1985; Morland 1985). These have been long-term in- 
terventions to implement the Bilingual Theoretical Framework de- 
vek)ped by the state department of education (Evaluation, Dissemination 
and Assessment Center 1981). 

Unfortunately, almost all bilingual programs arc found in cell IV — 
that is, in conditions of both institutional ineffectiveness and program 
inadequacy. We estimate that thr ^quarters of California's bilingual 
programs are in schools serving the economically disadvantaged. Many 
are in ethnically unbalanced, segregated schools; even when not in 
ethnically isolated schools the bilingual track is predominaiuly minority 
in coni|K>sition. It is doubtful that more than one in 100 segregated 
Kltooli serving poor minority childnrn is effective. 

If the piucity of examples of both excellent bilingual programs and 
effective schools reflects the real world — and there is little doubt it 
does — the problems are both clear and compelling. More exemplary 



TABLE I 



BilinptaHEJffChvenesi Paradigm 



SCMOOI. STATUS 

Erfeciive Ineffective 



Effective I II 

J. Calvin Laiiderbach PosMble existence but 
and two other unreported 
kIiooIs 

Inerfertive III IV 

Possible ey**:ence I he overwhelming majority 
but unreiMirted (prrlmps 95 percent) of 

ichoolft tervlng poor, 
language-majority children 
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programs and more effective u:\hhAs must ixi Kicaied. described, and 
analyzed; mmlels of success must l)C found. Suth models are essential 
to further efforts toward improving sch(K)ls audiUus em|K>wrnng 
l^niiuagc mioortty childirn. (Gummim I9S8 ) •$ »5 su>p€ct«d. c«li 
I (effective firograms in effective $< IhhiIs) is tlie most tonniioii snuauon 
in which laiigiiage-minority children achieve at high levels, the complex 
interplay between program and school must be analyzed and powerful 
efforts toward radical school improvement must be undertaken. 

Analysis of bilingual programs must move beyond its present su- 
perficial level. All too often the variables descril)cd and manipulated 
include onfy student characteristics and learning oiiicomes. This seriously 
slights the complex interrelationshi » of curriculum, classroom con- . 
ditions, organizational processes, scnool social environment, and the 
multitildc of other variables that constitute the institutional endeavor. 
Schooling is far too complex to be reduced to a simple cause effett . 
relatinnship. Entrepreneurial efforts of program developers to the 
contrary, people and institutions— not the inherent charatirristics of 
specific programs— cause a bilingual program (or any program) to 
fail or succeed. It is imperative to recognize that no one specific ar- 
rangement of content and method (and language) is a panacea. 

Liierature on effective schools, as exciting as it may be, is equally 
^itd simiUriy flawed. In dtpth 8n«iyft9 of eflPectiv* »chcic»lf is lacking 
The present unlbtiuna«i practfce of identtryiiig common attributes is 
shallow and misleading. Such interpretation violates reality, presenting 
a flat perspective on schools. Characteristics or attributes associated 
statistically with effectiveness are not what make an effective institution; 
raihcr, stich schools ate produced by a set of dynamic interrelationshipi 
and processes. Rarely does research or analysis penetrate the surface. 
Efforts must be madf to do so if data on effective Khools are to be 
tiseful in efforts ioward substantial school improvement. 

The present, almost universal, schooi-improveinent strategy is an 
"implementation of attributes" approach. Implicitly— and sometimes 
explicitly— it postulates that if a schcml manifcsis the characteristics 
comimm to effective schools, it too will l>e elfcciive (see Smotk (1086) 
for a description of these assumptions and the associated Jiraiegy for 
changes). Such an approach lends itself beautifully to the bureaucratic, 
top-down cha ^,e stniiegy popular among iegisl.iU)rs and the admin- 
istrator establishmeiu. I his approach holds little ho|)e for susiained 
success; other approaches must be aucmpted and analyzed (Cubari 
l9Bi). Serious, ohieuive rcscanli is icquucdi to aifialjfze «chool Iju- 
provrn^ent skf^iegte^iuni uliiniately to develop i<flrti^g»et appropriate 
to the complexity of effective schools (see Lehniing and Kane (19811 
for a comprehensive discussion of the problems of school improvement). 
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'I'liis {. ])cr inaLes no claim of providing solutions to ilie proroiind 
problems associdi^ with educational change, knowledge utilization, 
and innovation acceptance; rattier, it presents a biief analysis of con- 
ditions and processes found in J. Calvin Lauderbach Community School 
and the two other schools previously 5iucSied (see Carter aii'l Maestas 
1982). These conditions, characteristics, and attributes are similar to 
those re|M)rted in the literature on effective schools. However, the 
description and analysis of effective bilingual schools preseiiied hrr^^ 
stress the operation of ivell-established processes, systems, and mech- 
anisms that successfully meet essential organizational functions. The 
analysis is based on the view that effective schools are not merely an 
aggregate of common attributes or characteristics but manifest a set 
of common processes that function continually to maintain and improve 
school effectiveness. This process conceptualization suggests substantial 
modifications in interventiori strategies and school administration and 
public policy influencing both. Our stress on social climate builds on 
ihe thinkingof Sarason (1971), Brookover (1979), Hallinger and Niurpliy 
(1986), Rutter, Maughan, Mortimore, Ouston, and Smith (1979), and 
others ;ho emphasize its crucial importance. 

While the following description and analysis may be useful, it must 
be l)orne in mind that no such study Can possibly reflect the immense 
complexity of the dynamic, effective elementary school, lliis description 
merely reiterates the need to (I) know a great deal nioie alK)ut good 
bilingual programs, (2) understand effective schools in all their com- 
plexity, and (3) come to understand causal relationships— and thus 
(4) gain inniglit aln ui interveniion utraicgirs appropriate to sik h i (im|ilrx 
situations. 

Effective Bilingual Schools 

In 1981 three effective bilingual schools were identified, described, 
and analyzed. (Carter and Maestas 1982.) One was a 99 percent minority 
school in the East Los Angeles barrio, another a small ethnically mixed 
school IcKated in a rural agricultural community in Southern Gaifornia. 
Since the time of the 198 1 study these schools have undergone numerous 
changes with unknown influences on their effectiveness. The third 
school identified, J. Calvin Latiderbach Community School, has been 
studied continually to the present. While the Anglo populaiion size 
and either factors differed* the three schools served very similar Hispanic 
populations. (*'Anglo7 is a Southwestern term meaning majority-group 
member; it does not designate Anglo-Saxon origin, although this is its 
derivation.) Underemployment, poverty, low levels of parental edu- 
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cation, large pcrccniagc of LF.P children, and high transiency char- 
acterized ail three situations. 

Five years ago the three schools shared cominc characteristics, 
a^ttributes, and processes. The earlier report found that an effective 
bilingual school was characterized by the following: 



A. A well-functioning total sysiem pro<lucing a school social climate 
thai |>roiiM»ie9 |>otiiive siudriu ouUomci 

B. Specific characteristics crucial lo the development of effcitiveuess 
and thus to a positive school social climate 

1. A safe and orderly school environment 

2. Positive leadership, usually froiTi the formal leaders 

3. Common agreement on a strong academic orientation 
a. Clearly stated academic goals, objectives, and plans 
h. Well-organized classrooms 

4. Well-functioning methods to monitor school inputs and student 
outputs 

C. A positive school social climate 

1 . High staff expectations for children and the instructional program 

2. Strong demand for academic performance 

3. Denial of the cultural-deprivation argument and the stereotypes 
that support it 

4. High siaff morale 

a. Strong internal support 

b. Consensus building 
C. Job ntfsfiiciion 

d. Sense of pfnonal efficacy 

e. Sense that the system works 

f. Sense of ownership 

g. Well-defined roles and responsibilities 

h. Belief and practice that resources are best expended on 
people rather than on educational soft- and hardware 



Analysis led to the conclusion that processes are more determinant 
of effeciivcness than are structures and attributes. There was little 
commonafity of curricula, organizational arrangements, specific teaching 
tediiiicjues, or orgaiii/ation of classrooms. What characterizes l-au- 
derbach today was characteristic of the other two schools five years 
ago; only additional study could verify their present situations. However, 
only with Lauderbach are we certain of the present situation. For that 
reason Uuderbach is employed here as the exemplar of the effective 
bilingual elementary school. 
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The Setiing 

Laiidcrbach is located in Chula Vista, a middle-sized, incorporated 
city south of San Diego. Ii is the first major conununiiy north of 
California's Mexican frontier, Chula Visia is one link in nn unbroken 
chain of suburbs that stretch south from San Uiego. Chula Vista is a 
diverse community and is fairly representative racially, ethnically, lin- 
guisiically, and socioeconomically of the San Diego metropolitan area. 
Like the ineiropoliian area, it contains prosperous middle-class, mostly 
Anglo, sections, as well as lower*class areas that include some very 
depressed pockets of poverty composed primarily of Hispanic groups, 
mostly Mexican-Americans. 

This community is served by the Chuhi Vista City School District, 
a K-6 elementary system with an average enrollment of some 15,000 
children in 28 schools. Tlie district is approximately 55 |>erceiu minority, 
of H horn some 40 percent are LEP at school entrance. Minority children 
are predominandy of Mexican or Mexican-American heritage, although 
almost all groups are represented. 

The school unthin its community, — ^J. Calvin Lauderbach serves one of 
the poorest populations in the district. Of the total 1981 school pop- 
ulation, 30 percent were from families receiving Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC), and some 45 percent came from single- 
parent homes. Almost all the Mexican*Americnn children, some H2 
|K-rrent. were from low-income families. Eighiy«seven percent of the 
I.KP(hildren came from economically poor families. I'cxiay the situation 
is similar, with slightly more socioeconomically disadvantaged and 
nuue LFP students. Almost all the Hispanic childien have Spanish as 
their home language, and, as measured ^y the Bilingual Syntax Measure, 
some 55 percent are LEP at school entrance. The school has a 50 
percent transiency rau. 

Some f)00 children currently attend Laude^bach. Approximately 
half are Hispanic, roughly 30 perceiu are Anglo, and the remaini:ig 
20 f>erceni are either black, Filipino, [.aoiian, Japanese, or Cuamaninn. 

Somewhat unusually, Lauderbach's immediate coinniunity includes 
a large nimiber of retired senior citizens. Many live in trailer parks, 
a |MMir hnusing situation not lo be confused with more luxurious 
niobile-hnmc communities. The vast majority subsist on very low iixed 
inccHues derived from Social Security or minimal pensions. 

Within this milieu, the district has encouraged and supported a 
unique insiiiuiton. In 1973 Lauderbach was the first so-called conununiiy 
school ill San Diego ^^ounty and among the very first in California. 
Lauderbadrs community-school philosophy focuses the attention of 
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ihc rciircd, ihc |H)or, and ihc niinoriiy communiiy on the school « 
an agency lo help resolve problems. School Taciliiio and expcriise are 
employed lo assist in ihis process. The communiiy Serves ihe school, 
and ihe school serves the community in innumerable ways. The Mon 
Foundation of Flint, Michigan, provided a small amouni of seed money 
lo assist the early movement toward the community-school concept; 
however, it has been district supported for the l&st nine years. 

The school itself. — Thrre is nothing unique about the design of Lau« 
derbach*s physical pUnt. Like many Southern California schools, it is 
frame and stucco, one story, and of a finger-plant design. The buildings 
are appioximately 30 years old; regardless, they are immaculate, very 
well maintained, and most attractive. There are no broken windows 
or otiiri ovidriKt of vandalixiii; nor \% giiiniii rvidrni. I lir ^a^^^y pl^y 
area is iiu»st ample. 

Evidence of student and community activity abounds: two preschool 
c!-:3rooms arc located on the grounds, a clubhouse room faces the 
main patio, and announcements of adult activities clutter the bulletin 
boards. Interestingly, the campus is never closed; the community has 
constant access to yard and play areas 24 hours a day. There are 21 
classrooms, an auditorium/cafeteria, a khchen, a library, and ^ number 
of small offices. Facilities are in almost constant use by staff, stuucnts, 
and the community. 

Tlie staff at Liuderbach are enthusiastic, positive, and well prepared, 
rhey are multiethnic, reflecting varied and broad backgrounds For 
the size of the school, the staff is relatively large. Of the 19 teachers, 
one is black, seven Hispanic, one Filipino, and nine Anglo. Six are 
fully certified bilingual teachers. There are 1 1 Hispanic and 12 Anglo 
instructional assistants. All Hispanics are Spanish s|)eaking. An additional 
six English mcnolinguals team with them to create 12 classrooms in 
the "bilingual strand.*' Today's support staff is substantially smaller 
than it was in 1981, economic conditions having caused significant 
red^ -.Mis; ihe sdiool has lost a ftill-iinie nurse, lihmrian. soa.tl w<»rkcr, 
speec.i therapist, and community-school si>ecialist. t he conimuniiy- 
school specialist been replaced by a part-time coordinator from 
the senior^citizrn volunteers. Regardless, the support staff for a school 
of Lauderbach's size is still large. The district allows principals great 
latitude, permitting l^tiderbach to implement its principars belief that 
money is best spetit on people, not things. All three schools studied 
reflect a similar "i>eople priority.'* All are flexibly utilizing whatever 
funds are available to increase and support the human effort. The 
services provided by the large full-time staff at l^iiderbach are provided 
by creatively employing funds regularly available to (iaiifornia schools 
that serve economically disadvantaged LEP populations. No special 
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.uiiuiiig suppons the Xaudcrbacli effort. In September of 1984, the 
principal who had presided over Lauderbach'5 move toward effectiveness 
was transfcm?d to another district school. Study of Lauderbach over 
the past two )/(rars indicates that its effectiveness is being maintained. 

The Process of Coniinuing School Improvement 

Lauderbach is a dynamic, continually improving institution. In order 
to sustain this process three major groupings of activities or p.ocesses 
are operative, lliese arc conceptually divided into those that (1) provide 
direction, (2) promote instructional improvement, and (3) stistain and 
improve the learning climate. All effective schools establish and support 
various mechanisms, organizational arrangements, structures, or be- 
havior patterns that carry out these functions, lauderbach 's arrange- 
ments and specific mechanisms to accomplish these functions differ 
from those of the other schools studied; there appear lo he no s|>rcifir 
arrdngemtnti rttcettary lo accomplish Bie required tasks. The three 
groups of activities are "inputs" that contribute to and sustain *'climate 
outcomes,** which in turn interaa reciprocally with "student outcomes." 
Outcomes and inputs arc continually monitored in innumerable ways: 
effective schools are consciously self-analytical. Lauderbach initiates 
and sustains these processes very sticcessfully, thtis producing a school 
climate supportive of high achievement, good attendance, and other 
positive student outcomes. Ineffective schools operate inefficiently, to 
produce negative school climates ard, consequently, negative student 
outcomes. 

Student outcomes. — Effectiveness is primarily demonstrated by in- 
dicators of student learning. At lauderbach three types of evidence 
clearly support the notion that poor kids are learning as well as middle- 
class kids. These include evidence from the resi Its of district proficiency 
tests, the California Assessment Program (CAP), and standardized, 
norm-refei jnced tests. Lauderbach's success must be considered in 
light of the SES and educational and linguistic backgrounds of the 
community it serves. According to the state department of education 
analysis, Lauderbach is wiihin the tweiity-fifiii |H r<ciiiilc of Calif oiiiia*s 
elementary schools; that is, considering its student SES and ethnic and 
linguistic composition, some 75 percent of California schools rank 
higher. The distiict is at the fortieth percentile, placing it higher so- 
cioeconomically than Lauderbach. lauderbach is socioecoiiomically 
in the lowest quartile of California's schools and, according to the logic 
of the state's assessment program, would be expected lo produce student 
outcomes in the lowest quartile. While this prediction oversimplifies 
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a most complex causal chain, the logic suppiirting such an expectancy 
b generally in line with the unquestioned assumption in most research. 
It is also supported by the folk wisdom of the vast majority of practicing 
educators. 

The district developed and Lauderba^h utilizes a well-developed 
and quite specific curriculum continuum; a management system parallels 
this continuum Goals and objectives are detailed, and grade-level 
expectations are clear. In most curricular areas rich Spanish-' ^nguage 
materials supplement the English continuum, llie management system 
is employed by the school to monitor student learning. Additionally, 
ihr district administers a carefully constructed, curricularly valid pro- 
ficiency test at the fifth grade. Lauderbach students scored remarkably 
well on this test last year, as they do every year. Seventy-one percent 
of fifth graders passed all four subtests. This places Ijtuderbach ninth 
from the top amor the 28 district schools, if one considers only the 
EG non-special-e(' . ation children, Lauderbach scores second hi^thf st 
in Uxe district with 90 percent pMiing «ll -four •uMrMsr Lauderbach 
students appear to be earning the basics as well as )r h;t : r than those 
attending Chula Vista schools that have much higher SES indices. 
According to figures provided by the district, Lauderbach ranks twenty- 
second among the 28 schools in SES, as measured by the CAP SES 
scale. The school is in the lowest fourth of district schools in SES but 
in the top quartile i^; achievement as measured by district proficiency 
tests, .^^uderbach children appear to be learning very well those things 
they are taught. 

l^V ^erbach employs the CAP tests to monitor learning at the third 
and sixth grades. CAP is a relauvely short test of commonly taught 
basic skills. It examin'^s learning in many areas; however, emphasis is 
placed on aggregate scores in reading, mathematics, and written lan- 
guage. Scores in the three major skill areas are re|>orted in term5 of 
scaled scores and comparison bands. The scaled score is the Khools* 
mean score scaled agamst the ''in state score calculated as 250. The 
comparison band is the range of scores achieved by schools of similar 
SES and linguistic characteristics. F^ch spring laiiderhach*s sixth gmders 
"bke thf CA Ptosis* Only those children reaiding in Cngltsh are tested, 
by the sixth grade very few children are nut reading in English. Table 
2 provides the results comparing lauderbach with (I) itself for the 
last ri\ * years and (2) comparable state schools. lxiuderbach*s children 
perform very well; in almost every area for nearly c;?ry year its sixth 
graders score J better than those at the comparison schools. Mean 
scores rarely reached the state mean in reading; however, they ap- 
proached it closely. Students were less c'ose in written expresr'on but 
generally exceeded tne state average score in loathematics and, recently, 
that in reading. 
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TABI.E 2 



Baiic'Skill rt$uUifor 1981 --1985^ M0on SaxM Scorrs 



Subject 



Vcan 



Lauderbach 
Scaled Score 



Calirornia School 
Comparison Band 



Reading 



1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 



227 
227 
237 
244 
260 
245 
232 
262 
273 
258 
237 
234 
222 
239 
238 



198-221 
181-209 
205-237 
I9J-23I 
215-247 
204-232 
198-226 
212-247 

218- 252 
233-264 
208-228 
196-220 

219- 244 
218-243 
233-257 



Mai hematics 



Wrilicn Language 



Sou«a. — <^«nicnl Summary Dau Omk 6. 1983 and |<»fl5. CalilriniM Suilc Drpai lirir-l 
of EducMioni Smj^mnt^ 



Cliula Vista administers the Stanford Achievemenl Test every spring 
lo assess learning in all six grades. This test is administered to ihose 
children who are receiving primary instruction in English. Table 3 
presents mean raw and grade-equivalenl scores for the foinih. fifth, 
and sixth grades in 1985. Tola! reading, mathematics, and language 
scores are presented by classes. The lefi l olumii reports on classes in 
the bilingual strand; the right column *jn EO classrooms. Beneath 
these is each grade's quartiie distribution. Laud':;r^ h children are 
doing well on the nationally normed SA1\ Table 3 reflects the fact 
that progressively more children take the SAT as they increasingly 
receive instruction in English. It also demonstrates that their scores 
move progressively upward in terms of quartiie distribution. As die 
grade level ir reasns, more and more children score in the third and 
fourth quartiles. ^.ixth graders in the bilingual Spanish-English strand 
store almve those in the EO nirriciiliim. 1 bis is probably a reflection 
oF khe £»ti ih&t •ImoH all gifted children opt for instnirfion in the 
bilingual strand. 

Unfortunately, aggregate scores juch as those provided in tables 2 
and 3 mask and distort reality; internal distributions and patterns are 
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Staiijoid Achiivement ttslSftffesfor Spdf^^ 198^ 

A. Stxih Crnde Classes' Mnm CWr E^mimlcnt Sconri 







M HANt) 




SUBJECT 


Bilingual (n = 28) English < 


july (n =« SO) 


Reading 


6.9 




64 


Maihemaiics 


8.2 




7,5 


Language 


6.7 




6.0 


B. Ftfth-Grade Classes: Mean Grade -EquwHileni Scares 






SIRAND 






Bilingual 


English 


only 




Class A 


ciTss B 


Class C 


SUBJLCr 


(n = 26) 


{n = 29) 


<n = IB) 


Reading 


4.5 


5.7 


3.6 


Mathematics 


5.8 


7.0 


4.6 


Language 


4.9 


5.7 


3.9 


C Fourth-Grade Classes' 


Mean Grade tlqunH»len( Scores 






HI MANIl 






Bilingual 


English only 




Class A 


Class B 


Class C 




(rt = 16) 


(n = 87) 


{n = 14) 


Reading 


4.8 


2.8 


5.9 


Mathematics 


5 1 


3.4 


66 


Language 


4.6 


3.3 


5.5 


D. Combined Classes: Mean Crade EquwHilent Scores 






.si/BJtCT 




GRADE 


Reading 


Math 


Language 


4 (n = 47) 


4 0 


4.8 


4~l 


5 (n = 60) 


4.8 


6.0 


5.0 


6{n ^ 58) 


6.6 


7.9 


63 


E. Quartile Distributions (|)crcent ofstudeuts in edch (|iiartilc) 






S069ECT 






Refidkng 




Lani^ifge 


r.KAt)L ist 


2d 3d 4th 


Ist 2d 3d 4th Ist 


2d 3d 4th 



4 (II = 47) 36 21 26 17 26 32 19 23 34 26 14 6 
5(n= 60) 35 34 21 10 24 26 34 16 3'> 15 24 9 
6(n = 58) 18 37 28 17 10 28 22 40 23 33 26 IK 
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^«.44«i SCor<fsCdii particularly distuit rcniity when tlic number of 

subjects is small. For these reasons and because of the need to examine 
outcomes parcularly for the populalion of concern, specihc groups 
o( liiuderbacH students were sep;«rated otit or disaggregated accord! ig 
to estimated SES» language classification* and length of time at Lau- 
derbach. The data included the Stanford Achievement Test scores in 
reading and mathematics from kindcrgarieii Hirough tixih gradfirftir 
those 1 984- 95 sixth graders wlio had attended Laudeibach for at 
least three consecutive years. These "stayers" aic ihe children who 
have attended the school long enough to be positively (or negatively) 
influenced by the instructional program and the school environment. 
In a sense, the analysis was structured to constitute a retrospective 
longitudinal study of children's progress at Lauderbach. 

Exactly 50 percent of Lauderhach's 1984-85 sixth graders were 
stayers. Of these 29, 17 were receiving free or reduced price lunches 
and therefore were considered of low SES; 12 started school as LEP 
students. By grade 6» seven of the LEP students had been reclassified 
as showing fluent English proKcicncy (FEP). Eleven of the 12 LEIV 
FEPstayeis iverc \ioor according to our rough-and-ready, schr ^ lunch 
criterion, compared to six of the 17 EO stayers. 

Looking first at the results for mathematics: all groups scored very 
high. Virtually all the LEP/FEP itayers were at or above grade level. 
This was aiso the esse for the EO g.oup. There were no differences 
between the performance of poor and non poor children. No children 
manifested a pattern of falling progressively more l)clow grade level 
with each passing year; even those few who wcic soincwiiat below 
grade level showed a pattern (or "trajectory'*) of rising achievement. 
In five cases scores fell between the fourth and fifth grades, but each 
child recovered between the fifth and sixth gradts. 

In reading, scoii'es of the EO group were again very high, with six 
of the 17 children scoring above the tenth-grade level by the end of 
the sixth grade. As in effective schools in general, there appeared to 
be no difference in achievement between poor and nonpoor children. 
The trajectories of growth from year to year showed sustained growth 
for most children. The results for tht LEP/ FEP group were less positive 
than those for the EO pupils but nevertheless encouraging. Seven of 
the 12 LtP/FEP fhi;,.,on were at or alM)vc grade level on the sixth- 
gtade tests, indtiding three at the eighth-grade level and above. Five 
of the six lowest scores were those o* children who weie still classified 
as LEP in grade 6— that is, children whose English language proficiency 
was still limited. The majority of FEP children sc -ed at or above 
grade level in reading. Of the 12 LEP/FEP students, only two showed 
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a pattern of sustained decline in reading scores. Lduderbach "works** 
Tor both language-minority and EG at-risk children. 

Student outcomes as measured by achievement tests as vnost positive 
for all children at Lauderbach. The children of our particular concern, 
language-minority poor children, are doing almost as well as all children 
attending the school. When poor I.F.P/FF.P stayers are disaggregated. 
ihmy $t% iMn to b# progrcMivdy Improving In tchlevaiMcfit. Ntturjlly 
not every one of these children is doing well, but as a group they 
approximate national norms. This pattern of student learning is not 
a chance phenomenon characteristic of one grade level of learners. It 
is a pattern established at least six yean ago and continuing to the 
present. 

Climate outcomes,— VfhM causes such outstanding siudent outcomes? 
We strongly suggest that the major factor is tiie very positive learning 
climate created and consciously maintained at Lauderbach. No singSe 
program* mechanism, or process encourages such levels of student 
learning; rather, an aggregate of shared positive perceptions, values, 
and beliefs combined with appropriate suppfirtive actions causes high 
levels of achievement. Ilierc is clear evidence from a numl)er of sot^rcet 
that documents Lauderbach 's positive school climate. 

In March of 1985, Lauderbach staff responded to a questionnaire 
tha: included the relatively common perceptual instruments assumed 
to measure specific attributes of school climate. Table 4 illustrates staff 
and pa.-enls* perceptions of themselves, their activities, and their school. 
Only those items th;tt <\ ^irly periain to iiIukjI ditnaie are inrltided. 

The school*s miiston, — iatideibach's mission is much iiHire than wriuen 
abstract precepts. There is almost universal agreement with the hu- 

TABLE 4 

Results of the Connecticut School Effectiveness Questionnaire 



K)SITIVC AGKCEMCNT 



c:ategory 


Teachers 


Parenii 


Safe and ordcily ciivironmcni 


88 


9S 


Insiniciional leaders 


B2 


95 


Clear school mission 


82 


92 


Migh expcciatlons 


65 


91 


Good home/school rrlaiions 


84 


S5 


0|.^)ortuniiy to learn 


76 


96 



N(rrt.— Dau are expreascd in percenl. 
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manistic goals set forth by the district: to "help the child hving in this 
type. or society become a total person, a Tully integrated and self- 
actualized huvwan being" (Carter and Maestas 1982. p. 104). Staff 
appear to know Of, accept, and practice this philosophy. 1 he efforts 
c( parents, community members, and !i<aff are combined in older to 
reach these goals. Lauderbach does this very effeciively, continually 
involvMig community, parent;^, and staff in ongoing development of 
a shared "vision of the possible" and appropriate means to reach it. 
'I he district is explicitly committed to bilingual education, as is the 
school. District and school objectives were to develop the bilingual 
program as an integral part of— not an add-on to— the instructional 
program. Staff share an expectation that IMV cliiUhcn will master 
English as well as perform well academically. 

Two factors clearly distinguish Lauderbach's mission from those of 
ineffective schools. First, there is a shared acceptance of goals and 
pur;)oses; all interviewed know and concur with them. Second, thcie 
concerned actively and continually set objectives and establish strategy 
within the clear general goals; ihere is active involvement in school 
planning. Ihird, staff are cognizant of, agre* with, support, and co- 
operatively address their mutually determined objectives. There is 
nothing abstract or ethereal <ut Lauderbach's continually evolving 
mission. 

Community support — Interviews and observations over a period of 
six years clearly demonstrate both community support for and active 
participation in almost every school activity. School resotirces are em- 
ployed to aid in the sohition of community problems. The school 
becoi. a focal point of the giving and taking of service; the conimimity 
serves the school and the school serves the community in innu.nerahle 
ways. Tlie following paragraphs realistically describe lauderbach. They 
are (jiioied from an article primed hy The Link (19BI)tihc newdlHtrr 
c^thc San Diego Center for Coninmnity Education. 

A walk through the grounds and classrooms of lauderbach Com- 
munity school can provide a kevhole peek at a conununity school 
process that is an integrated part of a K-6 program. Senior citizens 
come and go from classrooms where they share their skills and 
ex|>ertise as tutors and teacher assistants. A Volunteer Workshop 
is set up in the faculty lounge where a busy group of ladies make 
classroom materials and chat alternately in English, Sp.mish. and 
|)erhaps a bit of Japanese. A brightly painted yellow folding chair 
15 occupied by an interested adult who is sharing a Imok with a 

![roiip of youngsters at recess time. A school bus waits in front 
or a mixed group of :hird-graders and seniors who enjoy a field 
trip toger'ier. All of these comings and goings a e a part of the 
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ongoing comi!Uiniiy/schoo: picness ai l-4ii<lcrl)dch . . .0 process 
that is noi a program apari from others but one that weaves in 
and oui of all oiher programs at ihe school. 
The school itself has become a focus in terms of attempting to 
consolidate support services, provide recreational and cultural 
activities, and develop a sense of community in the children, parents, 
staff and community it serves. 

While the community specialist organizes activities for senior citizens 
and assists in many ways, it is the service that the community renders 
to the school that contributes so imponantly. 

A 5.\ff and orderly etixnronment — Tranquility, order, and coiirteousness 
clmractcrize the siIumiI. A very simple, clearly st.itrd "Hill of Rights" 
is known, accepted, and practiced by staff and students ahke. The bill 
applies equally to adults and children. It states: "Each person has a 
right: To be treated with kindness. 1 o tell his/her side of the story or 
give her/his views. To be safe and healthy. 1 o have an orderly envi- 
ronment. To use and own property, and to be different." Amazing as 
it may seem, these rights appear to have becom internalized and have 
become operating norms. Lauderbach has very few discipline problems. 
Only one child has been seen in the principal's office for a behavior 
infraction during innumerable visits to study the Khool. There is 
. absolutely no evidence of vandalism; graffiti is almost unknown. 
Opportunity to /Mm.— This commonly cited attrioute of effective 
schools is most difficult to assess. l*here arc at least three interpreutions 
of it. The (k)nnecticut survey treats the concept in two ways. In regard 
to whether there is ample lime allocated to basic subjects, l-auderbach 
teachers tend to concur. On the other hand, some two-thirds of the 
leaci»ers feel that pull-out programs and other interruptions interfere 
with instruction. However, so many of the intentional interruptions 
appMf to ll»*e positive outcowiesthM it is difficult to mmtm tficiV red 
inlhience. I he rather low agreement rate ol 69 |>eicent with this 
dimension in the Connecticut survey may be due to problems in wording. 
Regardless, it is not due to a generalized teacher perception of a lack 
of opportunity to learn. Another dimension of opportunity to learn 
is equality of treatment of students. Children, regardless of assumed 
ability, race, ethnic gnnip, gender, or language, ret eive equal attention. 
Unsystematic, btit focused, observations over the )ears indicate general 
equality in qtiantity and quality of treatment. Or^e item on the (x)n- 
necticut survey specifically addresses this aspect: 84 percent of teachers 
responding agree that "all students have an equal opportunity to answer 
questions.** 

High task engagement or on-task behavior is a major positive con- 
tributor to learning achievement as well as to the school environment. 
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While it docs not directly represent learning, such businesslike behavior 
adds a rather tangible ingredient to the very real but intangible school 
culture. Repeated counts during periods of Tocused observations on 
organized ijsadier-directed instruction suggest that during such periods 
task engagement ranges from as high as 100 percent to lows in the 
mid-70s percentage range; in a recent formal scanning to determine 
engagement, the average for eight classrooms was 85 percent. In con- 
junction with the administration of theCc nnecticut survey, San Diego 
County staff formally observed 19 ctasses, reporting average time on 
task to be 69 percent. A similar 1984 observation of II classrooms 
showed an average of 78 percent. These two observations ranged from 
58 percent to 94 percent engagement. Averages are most misleading; 
suffice it to say that approximately two-thirds of the classes appeared 
to be at least 80 percent engaged. 

Expff .aiions and demand for student performance, — Perhaps no oihrr 
attribute contributes more to a positive Laming climate at louder bach 
than the generally held belief that all children can and will learn. 
Behavior based on these shared perceptions supports, encourages, 
demar ]s, and reinforces learning. Both interviews and the questionnaire 
data support the notion that staff expectations for student leaning 
are exceptionally high. 

The relatively low agreement rate of 65 percent masks reality. The 
Connecticut statements relate to at leas' two major aspects: expectations 
for children and knowledge of school practice. Almost 100 percent of 
teachers responding agrc-: that, at Lauderbach, more than 90 percent 
of students are expected to master the basic skills atid that teachers 
are responsible for producing learning nd hold consistent I*' iiigh 
expectations for all children. They are less certain (only 75 percent 
believe) that background does not determine achieve;nent. Such ques- 
tionnaire responses only superficially describe the .*imate of high ex- 
pectations and supportive staff behavior that typifies I^iulerbach. In- 
terviews, although inade(|uate alio, add flesh to the bones. No staff 
meml>er interviewed felt that poor Mexicaii-Ainrricai* (hildieii were 
destined to academic failure by their home sori;ili7aiion or culture, 
and none mentioned the cultural or personality characteristics stereo- 
typically associated with being Mexican; rather, siaff reflected an un- 
derstanding of what it means to grow up in poor, mobile families 
where Spanish is usually the only ^angu^ge spoken, and all felt that 
such children can learn but that the school must adapt to (heir needs. 
Perhaps the following best summarizes staff perceptions: It is important 
to havr high but reasonable exp<ctations of children. Consistency is 
important. If realistic high goals are set, children will do l>ctter work. 

The most encouraging cultural norm operative in the three schools 
studied was the almost universal denial (by 98 of 99 teachers interviewed) 
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or (he deprivation hypocliesis. While staff could realisiirally describe,, 
without employing stereotypes, students* home life-slyle, they never 
blamed the home environment for school failure. T<jC generally ex- 
pressed view of home motivation was that it is high, thai parents are 
doing the best that they can in most difRcult circumstances r.id have 
high expectations for their kids. The teacher contention that if kids 
do not learn it i^ the schools* fault characterizes tiie beliefs of Lau- 
derbach's staff. This represents a most crutial component of effec- 
tiveness. The locus of control of academic achievement and attainment 
is considered to be within the school; staff clearly recogniie that they 
can solve the problem and do not blame conditions over which they 
have no control. 

Staff morale.— In all dimensions of morale l^uderbach scores high. 
This was true under its previous principal and is even more true today. 
Interviews over six years have elicilrd rciponsr* tiiat Mipporf thi* 
conteaiion. Stalf genet ally manifest high job Mtisfoction, a sense «l 
strong internal support and ownership and that the system works, and 
a strong sense of collegialiiy and cooperation. Perhaps most important, 
they demonstrate a strong sense of personal effitacy. Some of these 
climate attributes are also measured by the ASC;D Organizational Health 
Qi. stionnaire.TableSprovidesstaffperceptionsofthe lOdimensions 
measured. It also contrasts percent agreed with the positive view of a 
dimension in 1984 and 1985— that is, during tenure of both prinapals. 
■ Every indication is that organizational health as defined by this in- 
strument is generally very positive and is probably improving under 
the current administration. 

In the area of power equalization there is a rather significant difference 
between 1984 and 1985. Power equalization involves areas closely 
related to the concept of personal efficacy. Interviewing deirrmined 
that staff, in general, had a strong sense that their participation was 
worthwhile, that their coniribtiiions were appreciated, considered, and 
often ac led on. A numlKrr of statements in the Organizational Health 
Survey r#porttaiclierp«rtfeptions oFnetdttfd artat (tjtAle A«4nning 
that iicms 20 and 21 nieasuic cHwac y. we sec thai the onginul intet views 
were misleading. At that time there was a very mixed teacher peicepikm. 
However, information gained from observations and interviews stiggests 
that the strong feeling of efficacy was evident and that the disagreement 
A^as more disapproval of the personal style of the first principal. The 
man following him is considered to be much more low-key receptive, 
and democratic. Regardless, the present pcrce|>tion of f!iese dimensions 
is clearly most positive. 

There are other indicators of high morale, including the fact that 
Latiderbach teachers rarely request transfers; anH teacher absenteeism 
is lower than the district average— although the difference is slight. 
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TABLE 5 

Teacher Resppist to Organizational Health Questionnaires 



1985 RESPONSE 





Strongly 






Strongly 


IN AGKECMCN r 


CATEGORV 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Agree 


Agree 


1984 


1985 


Goal locus 


1 


1 


II 


86 


95 


97 


Communicalion 














adequacy 


1 


2 


10 


87 


98 


97 


Optimal power 














equaliialion 


2 


9 


30 


59 


64 


89 


Resource 














ulilizaiion 


1 


2 


34 


62 


96 


% 


Cohesive*" "ss 


0 


2 


16 


32 


93 


98 


Morale 


1 


0 


9 


90 


99 


99 


Innovativeness 


0 


5 


26 


70 


95 


96 


Autonomy 


1 


1 


29 


69 


86 


98 


Adaptation 


4 


8 


26 


52 


77 


88 


Problem solving 


1 


3 


20 


76 


87 


96 



Starr recognize the crucial importance of school social climate. They 
arc aware of its major altribulcs and informally mor^itor it. Aspects of 
morale, feelings of worlh, cxpcc^atio^is for children, and staff roles 
arc openly discussed; and steps arc taken to improve areas of agreed* 
on deficiency. Peer pressure to internalize positive norms and per- 
ccpltons is powerful. Unlike other, less effective institutions, staff rein- 
force (I) the internalization of norms supportive of high expectations, 
(2) the denial of stereotypes and the deprivation hypothesis, and, in 
general, (S) the notion thai a good achool can produce posit ;ve student 
outcomes. 

During the early interviewing, areas of roles and of role expectancy 
were probed. In general individuals clearly understood and accepted 
their specific roles as teacher aide, teacher, principal, etcetera. They 
knew what was expected of them and felt that it was appropriate. 
More surprising was the finding that almost all of those interviewed 
knew, undenlood, and accepted \he wlcs of oBtcrt. A gr^rt dral »f 
congruence in role expectations waf found. 

At Lauderbach the social environment is moit positive; one can 
alm^ see and touch ii. Staff w(>rk positively ancJ cooperatively to 
create a situation that actively promotes high achievement and other 
positive studcn outcomes. As learning outcomes improve, expectations 
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Effutuy RebUd Statr^ents: OrganimUuml llealOi QxitsidcAnane {' '^Urasimg 
Re^^mse^. 1984 and 19SJ^) 



Strongly Sirongly 
STAIFMENT Disagrcc Disagree Agree Agree 



Decision making l uld be 

described as 

democratic (item 5) 
Solutions 10 problems are 

actively sought from 

staff (item 32) 
Teacher opinions are 

valued in decision 

making (item ?0) 
Faculty opinions are 

solicited and (regularly) 

used (item 21) 



0/0 


33/17 


42/22 


25/6! 


4/6 


0/0 


36/17 


58ns 


25/0 


38/0 


17/17 


17/78 


17/0 


42/0 


21/33 


21/5! 



Noffc.- Oi\m*n ofpfwtfd In percent 

anddeiniincl for high-cjualily performance increase. Climaie and siudeiii 
outcomes are reciprocally interaciing and mutually reinforcing. 

Processes Promoting Positive Social Climate and Student Outcomes 

The two classes of miicomes distiissed in preceding setitons are the 
direct result of planned. organi/c«l. an«l sustained a«ion. Uuderl^ch 
staff recogrti/r the reciprocal nature of >he two outcMmn and collectively 
work to improve both. In general the staff is (»iitu»me fcKuscd. I hey 
constantly address their attention to Ixnh student learniiig and edu- 
catior.al climate. They monitor both, mwlifymg inputs to m.prove 
both. I n all ct)llective action there is onsistent emphasis on ct>.»pcratM)n. 
collegialily. developing a collective perception, shared dctision making, 
and «lcveloping mutual respett. A ninscnsns lmiWrng •"«vlc 11 utnally 
riiiplnyrd. 

rhree aggregate processes promote and sustain the two positive 
outcomes. Like elf.ctivc schools in general. Uuderbach is well directed, 
instruction is coritimially improve*!, and a positive chmate is actively 
promoted. Numerous specific mechanisms and established behavior 
patterns are operative. 
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Ongoing direction.— Lkudicrhdi U Is a wcll-nianagcd school. The prin- 
cipal ensures that starr clearly understand and accept their roles and 
re^ponsibiHiifs. The physical and fiscal well-being of the school arc 
clearly the pttncipars responsibility, yet all staff are involved in the 
decision-making processes. Cleanliness and good in;iinteiianre are almost 
• creed. S{0ft ^fe very awafif «f pViyiievI coriditinni arKi eeguhriy call 
problems to the principal's attention. Micy are quickly remedied. Ul- 
timate responsibility for fiscal decisions rests with the principal; however, 
he acts on the advice of very active staff and community committees. 

Bothnhe original principal and his replacement were very efficient 
in their dealings with central office, even though .neir styles differ 
substantially. In a way both arc system beaters or mavericks. They 
combine their knowledge of how their particular system works with 
. their network of friends to produce quick and appropriate results. 

Both principals were very visible. They saw their Job as being the 
manager/leader of Lauderbach. Maximum time is devoted to the school; 
rarely was either principal found in his uffice. Most— perhaps 80 
percent— of the time they were all over the school; they practiced 
management by walking around (Peters and Waterman 1982). While 
many principals spend inordin je amounts of time in central office 
meetings and related activities, laiiderbach's devote the bulk of tlieir 
time on-site tending to the school's well-being. 

At lauderbach the principal is the primary instructional leader; 
hontevcr, olhcrs m»lte iuluidntial contributions. Improved t«iiclu>ig 
and learning are the universally accepted primary goals. Two ongoing 
activities are crucial: there is a continuing development and refinement 
of a vision of the possible, and instructional improvement is continually 
supported. 

As noted above, Lauderbach staff share a collective perception of 
what the school can become. Discussion of this {iossibility or vision is 
actively encouraged. The first principal, acting alone, imposed an 
initial vision on the school — ultimately convening others. He also 
established vciry acive school planning committees Uiat translated this 
visicn into meaningful goals and objectives. These in turn became op- 
erational, were evaluated, and evolved into a new and more refined 
vision, hocesses to continue this focus on a vision and to ensure a 
shared perception continue. At Lauderbach it is oi)vious tli:it the de- 
veloping vision is a shared activit)— it is no^ a yeariy, burcaucratically 
imjuised requirement. The shared vision of the possible is a major 
inpnt into the sch^s! culture. 

Sup|K)ii (if the ii.jtructional program is the major activity, lauderbach 
and the dismrt have developed a well ariiculaied curriculum continuum. 
Teacher* at is well aware of what b tc» be taught, when, and with what 
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maicrials. Instruttioiial support comes primarily from the principal 
and the two resource teachers. They ensure that all aspects are con- 
tinually monitored, supervised, supported, and cor ^lly improved. 
The SAT, CAP, and district proficiency-test results are regularly dis- 
cussed, and changes in the program are devek)|)c<l Apparent weaknesses 
in teaching fkilli are improved through iMff df^|p|imc«i •cflvCtk*. 
'fhe recent training in teacher expectations undertaken by the cntiie [ 
siaff— including aides, secretaries, and custodians— was the result of 
a staff recognition of a need in that area. Staff carefully plan their 
instructional support requirements; the principal gives high priority 
to ensuring that staff receive whatever they require. 

The peripatetic principal and resource teachers informally become 
aware of strengths and weaknesses of staff. They informally supervise 
instruction on an unplanned but frequent basis. On an average the 
principal is in every classroom at least once a day on some pretext or 
other. To the principal supervision is geared to improving instruction, 
typically by providing informal feedback. Formal evaluations take a 
secondary role. However, when informal supervision reveals that a 
teacher is in trouble, the formal evaluation procedure is implemented 
and continued to the point of improvement, transfer, or dismissal. 
Interestingly, informal supervision is an open and public process. 
Administrators share their positive perceptions with other staff as well 
as with the individual. They encourage group support tor individual 
jitaff who may desirr aMistaDce.. Ei^aluatiorft. oh i^t <*hcr hind^ i% 
strictly a confidential activity. 

The ongoing striving for improvement of instruction is a joint effort 
led by leaders. Instruction is continually monitored. Teachers arc actively 
involved in studying the possibility of and determining chariges in the 
program through the school-site council, gr^de-level committees, and 
program groups such as the bilingual staff and as part of general 
meetings. Through their attention and interest leaders ensure that 
instructior. is seen as the most important school function. 1 hey also 
demand and willingly receive the full participation of staff in pro- 
grammatic and instructional decisions. In Lauderbach and the other 
effective schools studied, the businesslike environment facilitates in- 
structicm; teachers are permitted to teach. 

instructional leadership at Lauderbach does not imply that the prin- 
cipal must be all knowing; rather, it implies that the needed knowledge 
rpust be available to support quality instruction. To this end the first 
principal ensured that the two resource leachera possessed the necessary 
skill aihl knowledge. 1 he key to I^iuderbach's effective leadership in 
instruttion rrsidei in its efforts to (I) oWiin knowledgeable and creative 
individuals to support th^ effort, (2) ton>t«nily focus on and supervise 
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the process^ {i) involve the active pdrticipallon of staff in ihe effort, 
and (4) provide a physical nd social environment that promotes teaching 
and learning. 

Contif\jiitd.inslruclionat improvement — The instruction^^ i program at 
Laiiderbach is characterized by a high degree of organization and 
coherence. Its nature and implementation are closely related to the 
vision of the possible that has been developed and maintained among 
school staff in recent years. There is evidence that the program is 
constantly monitored and adjusted in a collaborative way. Organizational 
arrangements also contribute to the success of the instructional prognmt. 

The schooPs cone curriculum is loryed lo a of objectives «nd « 
management system, developed in Chula Vista, for monitoring student 
progress. This system, developed under a Title I V-C grant, has been 
validated as a model instructional management system and is now 
marketed under the name 'Rosebank." The systematic use of Rosebank 
at Lauderbach allows staff to focus on the teaching of basic skills in a 
coherent and organized way that is consistent with the school's mission. 
A 1985-86 mission statement written by school staff emphasizes that 
there should be common objectives for all students, that teaching of 
the basic skills should take precedence over all other school activities, 
and that mastery-teaching techniques should be employed. Classroom 
observations indicate that basic skills instruction is in fact oiganized 
according to these principles. 

Ihformation relative to time on task was presented eariier; it is clear 
that lauderbach teachers have the children's attention. In addition to 
the points mentioned earlier, children i^oing unsupervised seatwork 
evidence a high degree of task engagement, in spite of observations 
indicating that misbehavior in class was almos: nonexistent, the staff 
decided to implement an assertive-discipline ptogniin during 1984- 
85. In observations carried out during the fall of 1985, there were 
signs that the program was in use in each classroom and that infractions 
were even fewer than w . ihe past. There was also evidence of widespread 
use of both individual and classwide reward mechanisms. 

The atmosphere in these classrooms was relaxed yet businesslike. 
Teachers were clearly in charge, doing constant direct instruction and 
closely monitoring student behavior. Teachers were evidently especially 
concerned with using time efficiently and maintaining a high degree 
of task engagement. However, they clid this without acting in a threat- 
ening or punitive way; in fact, their behavior showed a higli degree 
of gentleness, friendliness, and concern for individuals. 

A great deal of student work was posted on the walls. Progress charts 
were also in evidence. Student progress through the curriculum was 
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an importanf focus of attenrii i, and studctits were made aware of it. 

The staff has been involved in an ongoihg process of monitoring 
and adjusting the instructional program. Objectives of 1985-86 include 
improving the quality of homework, increasing the number of written- 
laiiguage assignments, and using test data to improve instruction. 
Grade-level sessions have been held during the year to analyze test 
results. A poster with a longitudinal display of CAP scores is on display 
in the siafT-voluntecr lounge. The decision to focus on written language 
was an outgrowth of analysis of the CAP scores. The school has a 
number of landing committees; ««h te»chcri« # member of #Hr«l 
oneufiKesc. In 1 98.5-86 five of thes^MixcoiiiwiiHersciraltwAlicuCCicuUf 
arer i; the sixth is a committee on school effec vencss. Clearly, currkular 
organization and highly focused academic mstruciion are important 
priorities. 

The balance of this section deals with Lauderbach s bilingual pt)gram 
and with the Success Committee— the school's principal method for 
monitoring and intervening in those cases in which students present 
particular problems. 

Lauderbz^ch offers a comprehensive, team-ta-. ht, K-6 bilingtial 
strand. Approximately 70 percent o*^ ^he students participate in the 
1^ rogram. I .^'ish speakers desirous of learning a second language,; 
Spanish speakers who must Jearn English, and biling jal children who 
wish to perfect both languages enjnoil. This strand pr ides a cooper* ivc 
opportunity for e- h group to reach its par i'^ul r objectives. Some 
one-third of children enrolled in the bi.ingual program are non-Hispanic, 
and approximately 9C percent of these are Anglo. 

Team teaching is difficult in the best of circumstances. Add to this 
the problems associated with the fact that one te:im member it to 
instruct in and incKlcl Spanisii while the oilier di>cs sti in Kiiglish. 
Regardless, teai.is generally work smoothly and are seea by the staff 
^s a most successful approach. Each two-person team jointly develops 
its own division of labor under the general rubric established by Chula 
Vista's baJc.skills continuum. Specifics are ever changing. The team 
continually monitors and modifies its activities. 

Collabok Jtive teaching has contributed to a total school ownership 
of the bilingual program. The bilingual strand is not separated from 
the total school endeavor. Monolingual teachers and aides commented 
in interviews that 'he bilingual program was important and positive. 
This is seei. to counter the f<! cling in many schools that bilingual 
teachers are differ-^nt and have special sJiributes— or even th-t they 
are all Hispanic. Team teaching also allows the district to r' oloy a 
few very well trained, lully certificated bilingual teachers rather than 
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bffice 35 nViiy* WAi/e dliu agnize the naiuia) problems associaicd 
wiili team teaching, those interviewed viewed it as generally being a 
positive organization for bilingual education. 

tJ^ch c lorative team member arr inges his or her class with respect 
to three c/omponents: children's general ability, language levels in 
Spanish and English, and personal interests. The teacher's language 
ability, interests, and special skills are considered and matched with 
student characteristics. The result is comp'<;x and dynamic and may 
be difficult for the outsider to understand. While sucli arrangements 
may appear cumbersome and difficult to supervise, they are seen to 
work well, perhaps owing to Laiiderbach*s practice of allowing teacher 
input into programs for which they are held accountable. 

The district's basic skills continrum clearly specifies those skills ex- 
pected at given periods of children's developmeni. It provides methods, 
tests, and observation protocols to evaluate each ctMiipctcncy, as well 
as a well-conceived record-keeping system. Unlike the situation in most 
other continua, both Spanish and Engli:;h versions have been developed. 
To the degi permitted by differences in the two languages, the 
continua are iaentically sequenced and consisi^rnt. 1'he staff recognize 
that overall benefit is derived by focusing on sp^ciF^c basic skills and 
content in a logical and sequenced manner. However, they also see 
the danger of cur^cuiar reductionism or overemphasis on basics. To 
counter this, Chula Vista, anc^ Lauderbach in particular, stress teachers' 
creativity and emphasize library activities, language-experience ap- 
proaches, and other creative activities in language development, social 
studies, science, and mathematics. In addition :o the basic skills, Chula 
Vista has developed continuum that specifically identifies social studies 
objectives, concept ,^ and content. A coordinated sef of materials, de- 
scriptions, and suggested activities has been develo|)ed in both languages. 
Speakers of both languages are taught similar items in similar ways. 
A science continuum in both languages is under development. 

On each occasion when a chili's school career reaches an important 
stage, Lauderb^cli relies on a 3chaol-aue5SM)ent or learning fcrerning 
team. This "success committee" is composed of those most directly 
involved in the particular stage of the child s growth, which may consist 
of the climax of a series of emotional or discipline problems, language 
reclassification to FEP sUtus, recommendation as gifted, a home-related 
situation, a learning disability, or a health problem. 'I'he *^am studies 
all aspects of the situation, makes recommeiulations, and follows up 
their implementation. Success committees continue to oversee the sit- 
uation until no longer required; lor example, a team is formed when 
the language-rtclassification stage is nearing. 
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Reclassifi'culton means ihc diild ha«b€coiiic FEP. iiicciiDg hiiglisl)- 
l;^nguage criteria as well as rcachiiie a specified level of aiacleiiiic 
performance. A reclassified FEP sp^dent may remain the bilingual 
strand or be exiled into the regular EG program, .ost such FE ' 
students opt to remain in the bilingual program. For an FEF student 
in the bilingual program, Spanish-language arts and reading diminish 
in emphasis and English increases. In each case, the success committee 
attempts to make the r^^propriate decision following the intent, if not 
the letter, of these seven-point criteria. 

Reclassification as FEF is much more thoughtful and sophisticated 
at Lai Jerbach than at mo:<t other schools. State, district, and school 
criteria are strictly enforced. The staff are convinced that a firm 
grounding and strong ability in Spanish reading and language arl< 
are essential to English reading. Achievcmcnt*iesi rrsiilis a|)|>ear to 
l)eiir this out, suggesting thfti Hrki compliance with estobhahcci r^' 
classification criteria contribute to high measured achievement in the 
basic skills. Similar, but less specific, criteria exist for other important 
decisions in the child's school life.. In each casr, the teachers and other 
staff play a most significant role. 

A bilingual Individual Learning Program (ILP) is established for 
every non-Spanish LEP student. The same criierion for reciassincatioti 
and entrance to ESL instruction is applied for all language groups. 
As in the bilingual program, "the student's primary language is utilized 
to assist in concept development iu the areas of language, reading, 
and mathematics while the stmlent deveiops proficiency in the English 
language.*' Aides work with classroom teachers to meet the needs of 
students in a variety of languages. Additional ESL instruction is provided 
on a pull-out basis. 

The influence of community adults is a major asset for the bilingual 
program. The amount of intervention is impressive and gives every 
appearance of being of great assistance to students. Aduh participation 
was directly attrihntable to the work of the conimuiiiiy-s( hool sjiec iaiist 
bu^ U Actively enccDUrafted by tHc Vetalstiiff In September, t^M. ibe 
specialist was replaced by the schoot/coinmunity aKirdiiiator, a part- 
time nonprofessional position. Regaruiess, the remarkable adult — 
primarily senior citizen — volunteer program continues to flourish. 
The Community School Committee initiates, promotes, and supports 
numerous activities, including ( I ) an academic component to the vacation 
program during the interses^^lon periods, (2) a coo|>eraiive program 
with the schooFs guidance staff that offers a variety of resources and 
support to parents in dealing with their children, (3) programs that 
help to support greater participation in educational activitte5, including, 
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for example* provision of funds for child care so iha' ^duhs may atlend 
•classes, (4) after-school activities, including a good-attendance movie, 
an athletic program; and a schoolwide jogging program, (5) an adult 
ESL program, and (6) innumerable adult volunteers. The community- 
school specialist was an active member of the instructional team. She 
regularly served on success committees and encouraged or arranged 
adult-community in^-^rvention, if prescribed. The coordinator does 
not directly participate in success committees but continues to make 
arraTigements for community intervention. 

Prmotion of a positive climate. — The leadership and staiT at I^uderbach 
actively btiild and maintain a school culture conducive to positive 
student outcome'' They encourage a positive social environment by 
( ' ; continually focusing on and monitoring all aspects of climate, (2) 
recognizing the crucial importance of educational climate to the school's 
well-being, (3) actively building support for goals through peer pressure, 
and working cooperatively to support the internalizing of values, 
beliefs, and orientations conducive to positive outcomes. The staff 
work cooperatively to continually rarreabe ihe vttict of Uie poastble 
that provide.* direction to staff efforts. A major diiference between 
institutions with regard to educational climate is that in effective schools 
there is a consensus recognition of its importance and the staff's ability 
to influence it. Educational climate is monitored just as are student 
outcomes and processes in general. 

As indicated previously (table 6), the staffs sense of personal efficacy 
is high. This b maintained and encouraged by stressing full involvement 
in most decision making. The staff actively work together to identify 
and solve problems; for example, success-committee meetings and 
processes are discussed and analyzed, and process improvements are 
incorporated. The staff sponsors and is actively involved in social 
activities, parties, games, etcetera. Tins is viewed by those interviewed 
as aib important aspect of school motale. 

Summary, — L^uderbach has l)een presented as ai. exemplar of a 
Khool in which the bilingual program functions integrally within a 
context of overall school effectiveness. Laudeibach is an effective school 
with an effective bilingual program. The bilingual program is not a 
separ:ite part of the school but rather participates in, piirtakrs of, and 
canirihutH to (he poiHive ttudeni and tfduc»tbnal climate outcomes. 
It is possible to point to specific aspects of the bilingual prog'^am that 
appear to be especially important: ihe careful attention given to the 
issue of reclassification, the coordination bctwerrn bilingual and non- 
bilingual curricular objectives and materials, the careful monitoring 
of student progress, the high degree of total siaff acceptance of the 
bilingual program, the strong volunteer program, and so on.. The 
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important point, however, is that these featr^es do not act in some 
simple, linear manner; rather, they interact in a Ct^^P^^^ ^^Y* 
they interact with other aspects of school organization and culture 
th?» arc not specifically bilingual in character. Fnrther, they mirror 
the way in which the school as a whole operates. V\w success-committee 
concept is used not only for reclassiHcation, decisions, and follow-up; 
it operates in a similar manner to deal with other students who may 
need special attention and intervention. The volunteer program does 
not only aft'oct bilingual classes; it affects all aspects of the school. 
Similar statements could be made about almost any feature of the 
bilingual program. The school does not make ^he bilingual program 
eflective; neither does the progran^ make ibc school effective. The 
program, as an integral part of school activities, contributes to and 
mirrors the overall effectiveness. 

Implications and Recommendations 

Data on Laudcrbach and the other two schools support the notion 
that good bilingual programs integrated within well-functioning, ef- 
fective elementiry schools produce very positive student outcomes. 
By inference this causes a questioning of the common assumption that 
bilingual programs acting independent of effective schools can prodtKe 
such outcomes. However, the Hndings in no manner support the con- 
clusion that exemplary programs cannot do so. Further, the present 
paper v^ontributes to the literature on effective schools. However, it 
deviates from the traditional analyses; it does not rely on the superficial 
approach of attribute identification. A causal relationship among es* 
tablished processes, school scK ial environment or culture, and student 
outcomes is strongly suggested. These findings and the inferences 
drawn from them are of interest to those concerned with equity, es- 
pecially as it relates to the schooling of minority*laiiguage children. 
It is important to document that in some very few schools disadvantaged 
LEP children achieve academically in ways similar to other children. 

When effective sc.ools are dm iimented, there is an understandable 
hendency to rmploy Utf co'whot ar|ument. Il is %ra%xtA Uui« $uch 
studies do little to aid \f\ ihe cie<»tior> cf addiiionat eu'fcltvc ic^ools; 
they are viewed as merely supporting the established fact that in ex- 
ceptional circumstances rare combinations of leadership, staff, and 
community support create such schools. However, they will always be 
exceedingly rare. We concur that effective schools are rare but not 
that they must always be the exception and not the rule. Description 
and analysis of effective schools and good programs serve two functions: 
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U) enhance iinderstandiiiK of the dynamic and r^'nplex naaire of 
S(.h(M)ling and to provide a model or vision or the |h:« .t/iv. \Un\i amciions 
are essential to school improvement. Currently, the t|uu!ity of what 
we knou) about effBdivr bilingual prograrm ami BchooU pnnvidr^ a 
very shallow and misleading model on which to coi.struct the ideal. 

The Need to Know More 

To the best of our knowledge, this study is tl^ first published de:.:nption 
of effective bilingual schools We suggest that the paradigm presented 
earlier (table I) has utility in the organization of a research agenda. 
Research ou bilingual education needj to take into account the retat* 
edness of program to institutional context. Unfortunately, bilingual 
programs have generally bern studied in isolation. Alaiost nil studies 
of them re|X)rt on the relatbnship l)etween children's attribute^, program 
characteristics, and achievement and on C(mi inning positive remiionships 
between low-SES-family variables and low academic achievement. To 
study these variables in isolation from the enviroimiental context is, 
in our opinion, to eliminate what is probably the aggregate causal 
variabie. We suggest that mos' evaluative studies of bilingual programs 
have l>een conducted in cell IV situations, lincr mo^t programs are 
houicd in tucH negative miHntHimcnbL We view Hie American Institute 
tor Research (1977) study as exemplifying diis situation. To conclude 
that the poor student academic performance in such a situation is due 
to the failure of bilingual education taxes credulity. 

The argument that school effectiveness withot*t the sup)X)rt of quolity 
bilingual programs can produce LEP academic success needs to be 
urefully investigated also. The present popularit/ of the immersion 
approach for LEP children implies that bilingual education is unnec* 
essary and that LEP children can achieve without it. While there is no 
hard evidenceof their existence, if found such cell III situations should 
be carefully studied; the independf u inlhience of school effectiveness 
with minority-language cliihiren can only be isolated by the careful 
analysis of any such situations. 

As suggested earlier, cells I and II — that is, good bilingual programs 
in effective and ineffective schools, respectively — represent the most 
promise, are the most common, and c:ui make a major contribution 
lo our understanding and thus, uhinriately, to school improvement. A 
refinement of thi* ^ould involve the dassilication of bilingual programs 
with respect certain fraiturej, as Wella»coinfMirison and oanfraseof 
the ways in which these are played ojt in varying school contexts. 
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High priority ihotild l)C given to siith rcscaicli. for it provides the 
l)C$! hojic for scliool improvement. 

Most studies of educaiional activities not only omitlKr dcltooi tonitid 
hut «r€ lUtie. Tilt frwtft Hm^ or ilop-Uit-acUon apprbdch owtllt 
measures achievement or sor.ie other single variable over a very jhort . 
period of time. This is particularly disadvantageous to the study of , 
LEP students. English-language schievemeni of minority-language 
children manifests iiseli only after sustained periods of instruction; it 
is rardy found in the short run. Longitudinal study of LEP schooling 
can contribute to in-depth understanding of the complex and lengthy 
process. 

Attention should be directed to in^lepth multivariate analyses of 
bilingual programs and effective schools. The traditional approach of 
limiting variables imposes a predetermined bias. In such complex 
situations as schools, the many interacting varial)les must be dealt with 
in as meaningful a manner as possible. John Gowllad's (1983) and 
Judith Metz's (1978) recent research into schools and Shirley Brice 
Heath's ( 1983) work on classroom intere'^tion are fine examples of the 
ratiof )1 treatment of complex situations. This type of study provides 
mea* ng to social scientist and practitioner alike. 

Research on effective schools can assv* by promoting the movement 
Of ^he locus of control from Iht i^ftnU and hoirupcnvJronmcnt to 
^he school. In this regard, the richer, "thi<*kcr." and int>re desiriptive 
the studies of effective programs and schools, the greater their utility. 
Ii: such applied fields as education, the pragmatic utility of research 
mtzhi become a major consideration in research design and sponsonhip. 

The Research Base for Action 

Well-documented and detailed descriptions and analyses of effective 
3choo!s and high-quality programs for minority language children arr 
an ewntial ingrecJient for raiional school improvement. First, cducatort 
generally discount the literature on effective schwils. Second, they 
generally do not promote bilingiial education; and, if it is implemented, 
it is usually at a symbolic level. Last, most are conviticed that the school 
can have little influence in general on the achievement and attainment 
of poor and minority youngsters. In reality most educators have never 
visited, studied, or worked in a school where |>oor kids do welL Un- 
fonuwaiely. ft^o^t cvkiralors h*ve wo modd of c^fcciWcnejwi on which 
to base school iinpiovenient. Neitlit '•Hve most eduiatuis an ex|>er- 
ientially or research-based mo<lel of successful bilingual programs. 
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.1 .^ii.tiM, i^:,UMtiaprMT»ryjitgreclient 
ol iii>iiliinoiiai ciiccMvcncss is i c holding and sharing of* a vision or 
, the possible. Most practicing educators do noi have ihe rei{uired vision 
of the fc^Ssible, partly because they h ave never worked in or seen an 
effective school. Thick and rich case studies can partially substitute 
for the lack of personal ex|>erience. Likewise, carefully conducted 
study visits to effective institutions can help one to develop a vision 
of the possible while providing structural and process models. For 
therr and other reasons, f fforls muti be made to locaie, dejMrribc, and 
analyze living examples of success. 

A gnawing concern usually surfaces during discussion of effective 
schools. This is phrased in many ways, uut :n its simplest form it 
questions the permanancc of elTectiveness. Will the school (or pro^.am) 
remain effective after the strong leadership that encouraged and sus- 
tained it retires or moves on? Reseaich on Lauderbach touches on 
this concern. Our analysis suggests that school and program effectiveness 
will continue becaus? the requisite processes, perceptions, and expec- 
tations have become ingrained in the culture of the school. In a sense 
the staff owns the systems and will not permit their perversion. This 
is not necessarily the case in every situation. While the results of this 
analysis are tentative, they point to the need for careful study of similar 
cases. 

School districts need to recognize their cffertive programs and schools 
and develop policy and programs that fully exploit them. Ou^ effective 
princ ipnl studied in this ccmtext was transferred Inrcause of a district 
policy requiring the reassignment of principals every five years. If it 
is true (and we think it is) that three years is the ntiniimun ninount 
of time required to appioach cfrectiveness, then such po!icy should 
be questioned. Districts should institute staff-development activities 
that utilise effective leadership ;md staffs as key elements in districtwide 
school improvement. 

Policy shouSd renard, perpetuate, and encourage the kind of divergent 
and creative activity that c^^eates effectiveness. While spnce doet not 
permit an adequate discussion of schooMmprovement strategies, it is 
iin|)ortant to suggest a number of related points. The cuirent movement 
to put into action the findings regarding effective schools is in most 
cases predicated listlike static models of effective schooling in whii.h 
the objective is to reproduce each of the identified attributes. This 
lends itself to a btirrsiucratic, top-down approach to change (hut, if 
one takes the history of directed-change efforts in education seriously, 
is likely to produce pro forma compliance lather than the sort of 
dynamic interaction that this prayer's analysis ar^ ^ "s necessary. For 
example, schools in California are now ccmiplying with the directive 
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that they (icvciop clear mission statesncius. This directive is ()a«rd on 
research findings, but the resultant statements have no powerio descrilK. 
or roster meaningrul action at the school level. tSfKiive omtcomes are 
synergistic — not linear or additive — results of the schooling processes. 

The sort o( change strategy that is likely to result in increases in 
school efTectiveness is one that empowers and rewards those school 
staffs, students, and community meinben who develop their own routes 
to efTectiveness. In order to increase nndefstiindingof lh«•^ procrnrt , 
•three types of itudi^s are required: rti(/ospective anal^M oPlHe change 
process in schools that have bernrr<e eff -^tive; studies of schools that 
are in the process of achieving sustained improvements; and. last, 
careful comparative evaluation of various strategies for directed change. 
Policymakers ned to see themselves not as mand<.ting specific changes 
but as properly fostering creative experimentation. It is clear that in 
certain cases — for example, the mandating of bilingual programs — 
there is an essential role for legislation. But legislative mandate cannot 
in itself produce improved schooling outcomes. With lespect io the 
interface between bilingual education and school effectiveness, there 
is clear need for both the school district and government to promote 
a variety of experiments in change that will represent alternative routes 
toward effectiveness. It is becoming increasingly clear that the efforts 
most likely to succeed will be those that involve key aciors in the schools 
in serious, grounded analyses of the outcomes and related processes 
at their sites — and in conceptualization of innovations tailored to the 
concrete realitie'> that they have together revealed. 
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Ethnic Identities and Patterns 
of School Success and Failure 
among Mexican-Descent 
and Japanese-American Students 
in a California High School: 
An Ethnographic Analysis 

MARIA EU(;ENIA MATU l E niANCHI 
Merrill College, University of California, Santa Crtiz 

This |)a|)er addresses ihe iiiierrelaicdiiess (ifiliree vanaliles: etliiiKiiy 
and ethnic idciiiry, ininnriiy siaitis and |)erre|Hi(ins of achih oiiiMirtuniiies. 
anc' hnw diis interrelation affeds KhonI |>err(iriname. Tie reseiiidi 
dra>'s on heldwurk in an agrkutiural/siifnirbaii commnniiy aknig ihe 
cenifp^l California coasi. The analysis employs a cnhnral/ecolopkal 
framework for explaining variabilliy tn patterns ofsriioo! pcrfonuaiKe 
among J?panese*American and Mexican-desceni siiidenls 

Undcrstaiuling Variability in School Pcrforniaiuc 
of Minorities 

In order to assess the variabihty in school prforniaiue nbscrvcd <n 
minority-iangtiiige sttidents in a variety of coi^texts, we innst utilize a 
conceptual framework that establi^^)es a connection between schtMihiig 
and other societal institutions and evrnis— and that therefore mediates 
the responses that different minorities hive made to the demands of 
schooling. Moreover, it is important to distincfuish those minorities 
who do well in school from others who do not and to explain the 
differential patterns of school performance (Ogbu 1983; Ogbu and 
Matute-Bianchi 1986). 
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